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BBDOINDIA 


G clenmark 


THE FACTS THAT YOU ARE 
ABOUT TO KNOW WILL CHANGE 
YOUR BELIEFS ABOUT DANDRUFF. 


And your current anti-dandruff shampoo. 


par Gf 


FACT: Flakes are just one of the symptoms 
of dandruff. Dandruff is actually a complex 
interlink of multiple, distinct problems caused 
by buildup of microorganisms on the scalp. 
These microorganisms manifest themselves 
as various symptoms ranging from flaking to 
itching to even fungal infection on the scalp. 
So, washing away flakes does not necessarily 
mean solving the dandruff problem. 


DANDRUFF MEANS VISIBLE FLAKES AND WASHING IT OFF 
RELIEVES DANDRUFF PROBLEM 


SCALPE+ anti-dandruff shampoo is 
specially formulated to address these various 
manifestations. Its globally recognized 
Ketoconazole formulation inhibits the 
growth of dandruff causing microorganisms, 
thus providing a comprehensive solution to 
the dandruff problem. 


BELIEF #2 TO CURE DANDRUFF, YOU NEED TO SHAMPOO YOUR HAIR DAILY 


FACT: No! In fact, shampooing your hair 
and scalp daily can rid it of its natural oils 
and deprive it of nourishment leading to 
further dandruff related complications. 


SCALPE+ anti-dandruff shampoo, as 
recommended by dermatologists, needs to 


| BELIEF | #3 DANDRUFF IS A RECURRING PROBLEM 


FACT: Dandruff is an interlink of multiple 
problems such as itching/flaking/scaling, 
hair fall, & dryness. Moreover, use of regular 
anti-dandruff shampoos is inadequate to 
address each of these multiple problems, 
which usually leads to recurrence of the 
dandruff problem. 


be used only once in 3 days for 4 weeks for 
effective relief from all dandruff related 
problems. Since its Ketoconazole formulation 
is proven to be effective against dandruff 
causing microorganisms for 72 hours* from 
the first use itself, there is no need for you to 
shampoo hair daily. 


SCALPE+ anti-dandruff shampoo, is 
designed to address each of these interlinked 
problems to prevent frequent recurrence* of 
dandruff by completing the recommended 
regime of using it only once in 3 days** for 
4 weeks. 


SCALPE 


EXPERT ANT) CANGRUFF SHAMPOO 


[eur QZ) 2 / ) USING ANTI-DANDRUFF SHAMPOOS LEADS TO HAIR FALL 


FACT: Dandruff brings along with it issues 
such as scalp itching, dryness, excessive scaling 
and flaking due to which there is a constant 
need to scratch the itchy scalp. Persistent 
scratching may cause damage to hair follicles 
making them prone to breakage. Furthermore, 
regular anti-dandruff shampoos containing 
surfactants make the scalp dry and itchy. 


SCALPE~+ anti-dandruff shampoo stops 
the growth of microorganisms causing 
dandruff, reduces the itchy scalp condition, 
and minimizes persistent scratching, thus 
relieving the hair fall" issue. 


| BELIEF rds) ALL ANTI-DANDRUFF SHAMPOOS WILL CAUSE DRY HAIR 


FACT: Most regular anti-dandruff shampoos 
contain detergent-based surfactants without 
a balancing conditioner base. Prolonged use 
of such anti-dandruff shampoos leads to 
dry and frizzy hair. 


If any of the above beliefs 
about dandruff holds true A 
for you, you need to 

seriously reconsider your 


anti-dandruff shampoo. Ee : 
3) 
Switch to SCALPE+ = | 
anti-dandruff shampoo, the . 
Total Dandruff Solution for “ee 


lasting relief from all your 
dandruff related problems. 


SCALPE+ anti-dandruff shampoo has 
a conditioning base, which protects the 
moisture on the scalp and hair. Also, due to 
its efficacious formulation, it has to be used 
only once in 3 days** Hence, no risk of any 
dry or frizzy hair. 


SCALPE 


ELPCaI 537) aaa ta Rag 


flaking & scaling 


poret Sa2s8itF spate 


*As per study published in International Journal of Cosmetic Science | #As long as shampoo is used 
~Due to dandruff | Doctor’s name is representative only. Not intended to be factual. 
**To be used once in 3 days for 4 weeks and once a week thereafter as maintenance therapy 
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Dear Reader 
Guardians of India’s Soul 


ANKIT SAXENA, 23, WAS KILLED because he loved a 
\ young woman from a different community. His parents 

tried to physically stop his assailants, but couldn’t save 
him. Ankit’s father Yashpal mustered some strength to speak 
about the hatred that devoured their only child, when Reader’s 
Digest visited their home. His mother Kamlesh just looked 
vacantly into space. It has been impossible, for me, to get past 
the agony of a woman who has seen her child bleed to death. 
Our lives will go on, but what about Kamlesh? 

And she isn’t alone. There are any number of people whose lives have been 
shattered by the rage and violence that you can touch in the air today. Armies of 
brutal hatemongers let loose upon us are going about their mission with chilling 
precision. India is almost unrecognizable, with spiralling mob violence and grue- 
some lynchings. Sharply condemning these “horrendous acts of mobocracy’, the 
Supreme Court concluded that they are made worse by the apathy and “inertia 
of the police” and “the grandstanding by the perpetrators of the crimes on social 
media’ Then there is the shameful valourizing of these criminals by lawmakers. 

As we celebrate another Independence Day, we condemn these profound 
crimes against people who were mostly soft targets with no one to defend them— 
minorities, migrant workers, tribals and mentally challenged people. Some were 
urban youth, who simply stopped to ask for directions. This is a grim reminder 
that the most important freedom—the right to life—is under threat in these 
times. Remaining mute bystanders is not an option for us any more. 

Looking for hope, we turned to India’s youth. Our cover story ‘What Freedom 
Means to Young India’ captures powerful voices, both searing and uplifting. 
‘How Free Are We?’ by Paranjoy Guha Thakurta (p 42) helps us make sense of 
freedom in a digital world. Andrew Otis’s column (p 62) is a fascinating account 
of the freedom of the press in 18th-century Bengal. Of course, there’s a selection 
of the best reading from around the world. 

Heroes don’t always come dressed like movie characters. Gagandeep Singh 
was in his uniform when he came between a man and a mob (p 86). Ankit’s 
parents, who chose love and compassion, in the face of unimaginable loss (p 80), 
look ordinary. They are the real . -, \ | Sendanemail to 
guardians of India’s soul. Salute! WG havivtra | editor.india@rd.com 
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FEEDBACK ON OUR JUNE ISSUE 


THROUGH 
THE LENS 
Your cover story, ‘A World 
Of Wonder, was truly 
wonderful! Each picture 
recounts a different 
tale. My thanks to the 
photographers for their 
painstaking work. I feel 
Gemma Ferrando needs 
a special mention for the 
lovely photograph of her 
daughter yawning! 
SURINDER PAL, New Delhi 


A WORLD OF 
WONDER - 


A MESSAGE OF PEACE 
‘If I Ruled The World’ that featured 
Ustad Amjad Ali Khan was thought- 
provoking. What is happening around 
the world today is truly sad: man 
against man, the proliferation of 
nuclear power and the destruction of 
human beings. Why? Where is all the 
compassion, love and humanity? 

S. N. SAROJA, Pune 


IT’S HEADS-UP NOW 

‘Dial Down Your Migraine’ was well- 
researched. As I have been suffering 
from migraine for over a decade, I can 
vouch for it. Last year, I consulted an 
Ayurvedic doctor in Bengaluru 
associated with Arya Vaidya Sala, 
Kottakal, and have been on their 
medication for nearly nine months. 
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STEP OUT OF 
THE SHADOWS 
Swarna Rajagopalan must be 
congratulated for highlight- 
ing how women perceive 
themselves as inadequate in 
‘Heroine Of Her Own Epic: 
Women must value them- 
selves and their work. 
Literacy and education 
bring economic freedom 
and freedom of expression. 
Women’s empowerment is closely 
linked to their access to education. 
However, the decision to plan a 
family remains with men. The girl 
child is still not welcome. House- 
keeping is considered a lesser job as 
it is not linked to monetary benefits. 
As women we must realize our own 
worth, learn to respect ourselves, 
discarding age-old prejudices and 
be equal participants in nation- 
building. DR SUJATA SETTY, Noida 


Dr Sujata Setty gets this month’s 
‘Write & Win’ prize of %1,000.—EDs 


The frequency of the bouts has 
dropped. I know what a relief it has 
been and migraine patients will 
certainly know what I mean. When a 
migraine comes on, I take a painkiller 
and sleep in a cool, dark room. 

S. LAKSHMAN, Bengaluru 
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Facebook's Mark <uckerberg SAYS Sorry, 
Leaks silence on Cambridge Analytica 
SCAN a/ 
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IT’S THE HEART 
Wilma Derksen’s ‘I Want To Forgive’ 
emphasizes how human beings have 
the will to decide. When you forgive, 
you enter a circle of gratitude, joy 
and bliss. According to Thich Nhat 
Hanh, the Vietnamese Buddhist 
monk and peace activist, letting go is 
not an art, it is just being heartful! 

DR N. GOPALAKRISHNAN, Bengaluru 


A QUESTION OF CHOICE 
A basic ethical principle in medicine 
is of patient autonomy. It indicates 
that a person of sound mind (compos 
mentis) has the right to refuse treat- 
ment even if there is a definite risk 
of incurring serious complications 
(including death). 

One should have the freedom to 
refuse resuscitation and be allowed 
a quick and painless death when the 
alternative is extended periods in a 
persistent vegetative state. If there’s 
no option of a life with dignity, then 
the next best thing would be death 


with dignity. DR BHUVANESWARI J. NAIR, 
Thiruvananthapuram 
A MOTHER REMEMBERS 


‘Memories Of June’ took me back two 
decades, to my own summer holidays 
when I spent my days joyfully meeting 
my relatives from all over. Today, Iam 
a single mother and my son Arjun is 
five. His summer holidays mean a 
10-day vacation and then back to 
daycare as I have to go to work. I feel 
guilty, as though I am responsible for 
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stealing away his childhood in pursuit 
of my life and career. Usually I bury it, 
but your editorial brought it forth. 

It’s good to be in touch with oneself 
for a change. OJASWINI, Pune 


TINY TEACHERS 
The only way to ensure human exis- 
tence is by learning and adaptability. 
‘When Tara Showed Me The Way’ de- 
picts this beautifully. With a focused 
mind and untiring perseverance, any- 
thing can be achieved. Being taught by 
one’s child, though, is the most en- 
dearing tutorial! 

DR YOGARAJ CHANNE GOWDA, Bengaluru 


PRACTISE CAUTION 

While the tips given in “7 Ways To 
Make More Time’ could be useful, I 
don’t agree when it comes to ‘learn 
while you drive: Listening to an audio- 
book while driving can affect the driv- 
er’s cognitive functions, causing a 
serious distraction, which can prove to 
be dangerous, even fatal. Driving man- 
uals warn against any such habit, in- 
cluding that of listening to music while 
driving. BRIG. C. P. TIWARI, Dehradun 


A CORRECTION 

The June issue erroneously referred 

to the Nobel Prize as the Norwegian 
Prize. It should have read ‘the Swedish 
Prize: The error is regretted. —Eps 


Write in at editor.india@rd.com. The 
best letters discuss RD articles, offer 
criticism, share ideas. Do include your 


| phone number and postal address. 
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Watch Now 


AstroTak.in 


Horoscope to predictions and what Is written In the stars 


Astrotak.in ls a dedicated mobile channel of “°®A£ a portfolio 
of niche digital channels 


Humour tn Uniform 


SO THE GOOD NEWS IS THE OPERATION 
WAS A TOTAL SUCCESS. 
BAD NEWS...WE WERE OUT OF HOOKS. 


MY WIFE AND | were watching a WHILE STATIONED at Fort Hood in 
documentary about US Navy SEALs Texas, I encountered a major on the 
going through POW (prisoner of pavement. As I saluted him, I noticed 
war) training. Part of the exercise that his name tag was upside down. 
called for them to be placed in dog Being the good supply sergeant that 
cages to simulate being captured. I was, I brought it to his attention. 
“You know,” I said to her, “when He stopped, tilted the name tag 
I was in the service, I went through up and read it. “Looks OK to me,” 
similar training.” he said and walked on. 
I expected her to be awed and CHARLES R. KING 
impressed. Instead, she asked, : : 
“Do you think you can still fit in Reader’s Digest will pay for your funny 
anecdote or photo in any of our jokes 
the cage?” sections. Post it to the editorial address, 


JOHN UMHEY or email: editor.india@rd.com 
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GUY & RODD/CARTOONSTOCK 


c Kitchen Se Plate Tak _, 


» 


Nutrela 


FoodTak.in 
Offers you mouth watering recipes & cooking tips 
from India’s best home cooks 


foodtak.in is a dedicated mobile channel of 
of niche digital channels 


a portfolio 


Department of Wit 


Work 
Perks 


Check out these exceptional 
employee benefits! 


FROM THE ONION 


Great Work-Home Ratio 
Laid-back organization allows employ- 
ees to work from home after 6 p.m. 
GRESHAM, OREGON—Underscoring 
the benefits of working for a relaxed 
company like SocialFire Marketing, 
founder and CEO Matt Avalon told 
reporters Tuesday he’d instituted a 
policy permitting employees to work 
from home anytime after 6 p.m. 

“If it helps them be efficient and 
get more done, I have no problem 
with people working remotely once 
they’ve left the office,” said Avalon. 
“That’s the kind of relaxed culture 
we strive to create—one where you 
can even be working from your living 
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room couch at 2 a.m. if you'd like.” 
Avalon added that employees may 
work from home on weekends and 
holidays as well. 


Sympathetic Co-Workers 
Helpful colleagues advise woman 
on Strategy for speeding ticket 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND—Local 
sales manager Patricia Carson re- 
portedly received astute counsel 
Tuesday from a veritable legal dream 
team of co-workers, who dispensed 
invaluable advice on how to get out 
of a recent speeding ticket. 

“You should totally fight it,’ said 
junior marketing director Gregory 


NISHANT CHOKSI 


Castle, widely regarded as one of 
the legal community’s pre-eminent 
scholars. “It’s a total racket.” 

“Half the time, the radar gun is 
busted,” said software developer 
Mark Schreiber, laying the ground- 
work for a flawless defence that 
would hold up under the scrutiny of 
even the most ruthless prosecutor. 

“Even if you’re over the limit, 
you're totally allowed to drive at 
the rate of traffic. As long as you 
weren't passing a bunch of cars, 
you should be good,” said manager 
Sarah Gilchrist, 26. 

Company sources confirmed 
that Carson’s meeting with her 
workplace’s esteemed law experts 
proved even more valuable than 
the life-saving medical opinions 
she received earlier in the year after 
presenting a mole on her neck to the 
office’s top oncological researchers. 


Kid-Friendly Atmosphere 
Woman thinks she can just waltz 
back into work after maternity leave 
without bringing baby to office 
KENWOOD, OHIO—Saying she has a 
lot of nerve to try to pull something 
like this, employees of insurance 
agency Boland & Sons told reporters 
Wednesday that co-worker Emily 
Nelson seems to believe she can 
just waltz back into work after 
her maternity leave without once 
bringing her baby into the office. 

“I don’t know where she gets off 


thinking she doesn’t need to come in | 


here with that baby strapped around 
her in a Bjorn [baby carrier],” said 
Greg Sheldrick, adding Nelson is out 
of her mind if she seriously believes 
showing off a few measly pictures is 
an adequate substitute for bringing 
him around to meet everyone in 

the department. 

“She needs to come in with that 
baby in a stroller, roll it by my desk 
and say ‘Somebody wants to say 
hello, or, frankly, she might as well 
never show her face here again.” 


Most Open-Minded 

Progressive company pays both men 
and women 78 per cent of what they 
should be earning 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON —Stressing 
the importance of treating its staff 
members equally, technology firm 
Northstar Solutions described to 
reporters Wednesday its strict policy 
of paying both male and female 
workers 78 per cent of what they 
should be earning. 

“At Northstar, we believe that 
employees who contribute the same 
level of hard work for the same 
duties should earn the same fraction 
of a reasonable wage, regardless of 
whether they’re men or women,” said 
the company’s CEO, Jack Stargell. 

The chief executive also noted that 
every staffer’s compensation package 
is routinely reviewed to ensure 
that personnel with comparable 
experience and job responsibilities 
are being equivalently underpaid. 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION OF THE ONION, COPYRIGHT © 2015 BY ONION INC., THEON/ON.COM. 
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YOU BE THE JUDGE 


Can ahusband deprive 
his legally wedded 
wife of ahome? 


The Case Of 
Nowhere 
To Live 


BY NAOREM ANUJA 


Cf” ROMA RAJESH TIWARI and 
Rajesh Dinanath Tiwari could not find 
marital bliss. They shared a child, but 
little else. Things finally came toa 
head on 8 December 2013 when 
Roma was forced to move out of their 
shared home in Mulund, Mumbai, 
and take refuge with her parents. 
Compelled to leave her matrimonial 
home against her wishes, Roma 
lodged complaints with the Colaba 
Police Station and the Maharashtra 
State Women’s Commission. Follow- 
ing the complaints, a female police 
officer accompanied Roma to her 
matrimonial home in February 2014, 
but she was not allowed in. She made 
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another failed attempt in March 2014 
with the help of the police. 

Following these, Roma filed for an 
interim injunction at a family court re- 
straining her husband, Rajesh, and his 
family members from dispossessing 
her. She alleged that all attempts were 
being made to throw her out of the 
residence. She also levied charges of 
domestic violence and severe harass- 
ment by her husband and his family. 

On 29 September 2014, Rajesh, 
while appearing in the family court, 
alleged that Roma had forcibly moved 
into the house owned by his father. 
The court amidst these allegations 
and counter-claims issued a show- 


ILLUSTRATION BY KESHAV KAPIL 


cause notice to Rajesh, questioning 
why the injunction should not be 
granted. Meanwhile, the court 
granted status quo and ordered them 
to approach a marriage counsellor. 
Rajesh then filed an application 
seeking vacation of the order. He 
alleged that Roma was already 
married to another man, and hence 
their marriage was void ab initio, 
which meant that she was not his 
legally wedded wife and therefore had 
no right to reside in his father’s home. 
He also stated that since the said 
matrimonial home belonged to his 
father, the status quo could not hold. 
On 30 May 2017, the family court 
vacated the earlier order on the 
ground that the disputed house be- 


longed to the husband’s father. The 
husband was allegedly residing in 
another house in Navi Mumbai, and 
since the petitioner had no right, title 
or interest in the said property, she 
had no right to claim relief. 

Roma then filed a petition against 
the family court’s order, in the Bombay 
High Court. She argued that she had 
been forcibly removed from her matri- 
monial home. She needed a roof over 
her head and, except her matrimonial 
home, she had nowhere to live. So she 
requested the order of status quo be 
made absolute. 


Does a husband have the right to 
deny his wife residence, even if theirs 
is an unhappy marriage? 


J 


Cc 


THE VERDICT 


On 12 October 2017, Justice Dr Shalini Phansalkar-Joshi of the Bombay High 
Court ruled in favour of Roma, and restored the earlier order of status quo. The 
court noted that there was no document placed on record to show that the 
respondent husband was residing in Navi Mumbai. 

Justice Phansalkar-Joshi ruled, “... till the dispute started between the 
Petitioner and Respondent, both of them were very much residing in the flat 
at Mulund and, therefore, as they have lived together in the said flat as a 
‘couple’, as ‘husband and wife’, in a domestic relationship, it becomes her 
‘shared household’, as stated in the definition of Section 2(s) of the D. V. Act 
[Protection of Women from Domestic Violence Act, 2005]. In such a situation, 
whether the said flat belongs to or is owned by the husband, is totally 
irrelevant ... The question of title or proprietary right in the property is not at all 
of relevance, when the provisions of the DV. Act, especially Section 19 thereof, 
are to be considered. Accordingly, the Writ Petition is allowed ... The earlier 
order of status quo passed by the family court, Mumbai, on 29 September 


2014, ... is restored.” 


Agree? Disagree? Sound off at editor.india@rd.com. 
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IN A RIBBITING PIECE of news, two 
frogs were married off in Chhatarpur, 
Madhya Pradesh, in a ceremony 
attended by the state minister for 
women and child development, 
Lalita Yadav. The matrimony of the 
hapless toads was performed “to 
please the rain gods” in the drought- 
hit region of Bundelkhand. As tem- 
peratures soared in northern India, 
a similar ceremony was performed 
in Uttar Pradesh’s Varanasi, but this 
time live frogs were replaced with 
plastic ones, to appease Indra, 
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believed to be the god of rains in 
Indian mythology. Source: ANI 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE MADHYA 
PRADESH Gau Samvardhan (Cow 
Protection) Board, Swami Akhilesh- 
waranand Giri has proposed the for- 
mation of a ‘cow ministry’ in the state. 
Giri’s argument: “When a department 
of happiness can be constituted, why 
can’t there be one for cows? Chief 
Minister Shivraj Singh Chouhan 
himself keeps a cow at his residence!” 
The proposed ministry will seek to 


RAJU EPURI 


promote “cow-related industry” to 
create jobs for rural youths. The cow 
is worshipped by some Hindus in 
India as mother and perhaps for 
them this will be the ministry of 
utmost happiness. Source: The Hindu 
TRAFFIC IN BENGALURU is no 
horseplay. Which is why when a frus- 
trated techie decided to quit his job— 
by riding a horse to the office on his 
last day. His unique protest against 
the city’s civic transport system went 
viral. Dressed in formals, a laptop bag 
slung over his shoulder, Roopesh 
Kumar Verma made quite an entry 

on a white horse with a placard that 
read ‘Last Working Day As A Software 
Engineer’ dangling from the saddle. 
Verma said he was “fed up of the 
[traffic] bottlenecks” and wanted to 
make a point, though not everyone 
found it funny. A security guard at his 
office reportedly made him abandon 
his transport at the gate. Source: News 18 
SPEAKING OF UNIQUE commutes, 

a groom in Karnataka took his newly- 
wed bride for a spin on his digger, 
used in construction work for exca- 
vation. Dressed in a red sari, the 
blushing bride smiled coyly as she 
sat with her husband in the bucket of 
the digger, decked out with balloons 
and flowers for the occasion. “I love 
my job and it’s my way of showing 
gratitude towards the vehicle during 
one of my biggest moments in my 
life’ Chethan, the groom and opera- 


A man dressed as Yamraj, the Hindu god of 
death, chases a man riding without a helmet 
as part of a quirky Bengaluru traffic police 
road safety campaign. 
Spotted by M. V. APPARAO, Hyderabad 
in The Times of India 


tor of the digger told Bangalore 
Mirror. In a world of gold diggers, 
Chethan is clearly an exception. 


Source: Bangalore Mirror 


SOME RATS, SUCH AS the one 
in Pixar’s Ratatouille, like to cook 
gourmet meals. Some love chewing 
through currency, perhaps as an act 
of defiance against capitalism. A rat in 
Assam’s Tinsukia district got into an 
ATM and nibbled through banknotes 
worth more than %12 lakhs. Officials 
later found the rodent dead among a 
pile of shredded notes when the ma- 
chine was upended. A police official 
told the Hindustan Times the rat was 
the main protagonist in this daring 
‘heist: Foul play has been ruled out. 
Source: Hindustan Times 


—COMPILED BY RITUPARNA CHATTERJEE 


Reader’s Digest will pay for contributions 
to this column. Post your suggestions 
with the source to the editorial address, 
or email: editor.india@rd.com. 
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Points to Ponder 


Our films are designed and PS 
written to appeal to the male 
gaze. Slowly, that idea is 
shifting [the] world over. How 
women see love and life make 
for great stories and only now 
are they being told... Just 
because it’s about women it 
doesn’t have to be sexual. 
The gaze should be female ... 
If you make it about sex 

you are again, effectively, 


appealing to men. 


MANISHA KOIRALA, 
actor, on huffingtonpost.in 


IF YOU TRY and it doesn’t work I ASK MYSELF, how strongly must 
out, you're not a failure. You’re a you love knowing you are uncon- 
risk taker. victed felons under Section 377 IPC... 
. S| This is not a sexual act. This is 


~ AVA DuvERNAY, | love that must be constitutionally 
director, in People | recognised ... It’s just not about 
reading down the law but about 
EVERY READER’S catch-22: the more | the collective conscience of this 
you read, the more you realize you country. This court is called upon 
haven’t read; the more you yearn to to change social morality to 
read more, the more you understand | constitutional morality. 


that you have, in fact, read nothing. 7 
NJ ~ DR MENAKA GURUSWAMY, 
~ PAMELA PAUL, lawyer, challenging Section 377 IPC that criminalizes 
editor, in her book My Life with Bob homosexuality, in The Indian Express 
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YOGEN SHAH 


COME INTO MY WORLD. In my world, 
we don’t have any enemies like coun- 
tries do. And in my world, we don’t 
look at what a person can’t do; we only 
give them a chance to show everyone 
what they can do. That’s why our world 
is the way it ought to be. 


' LORETTA CLAIBORNE, 
Special Olympian, at the 1995 Yale Alumni 


Association, on smithsonianmag.com 


WE LIVE IN AN ERA where we want 
experiences more than we want stuff. 
And the experiences we want are travel 
and dining ... Just look at what’s shared 
on Instagram ... I’m going to turn 60 
this year and in my generation, you 
impressed people with your car and 
your house, because that’s what people 
saw. Today ... people impress others by 
the experiences they are posting on 
social media ... There is a greediness 
for these unique, intense and share- 
able experiences. And there is also a 
piece of it which is purer—‘T don’t 
need the stuff, I want the memory: 


' ARNE M. SORENSON, 
president and CEO, Marriott International, 


to Condé Nast Traveller 


WE TEND TO attribute magical 
qualities to celebrities, but they’re 
pathetically similar to the person 
reading so hungrily about him or het... 


* MAHESH BHATT, 


filmmaker, on hindustantimes.com 


THE GENERATION THAT will 
transform India has been born. 

We are facing a critical moment 

in our history that could define 

our country’s future: 1.2 billion 
adolescents are reaching their 
reproductive years, yet most still 
don’t have access to family plan 
ning information and services ... 

An entire generation of women may 
find themselves trapped in the same 
cycle of poverty as their mothers. 


* LESTER COUTINHO, 
deputy director, family planning programme, 
Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, on World Population Day, 


on hindustantimes.com 


I HAVE ALWAYS QUARRELLED with 
this word ‘activist’ ... | don’t want to 
have a second profession ... Writing 
covers it. In the old days, writers were 
political creatures also; not all, but 
many. It was seen as our business to 
be writing about the world around 
us in different ways. So I don’t feel 
threatened or worried about that. For 
me, my fiction and my non-fiction are 
both political. The fiction is a uni- 
verse, the non-fiction is an argument. 
| ARUNDHATI ROY, 
author, on theguardian.com 


EVERYTHING IN LIFE that’s coming 
to you is going to come through you. 
It starts inside of you. 


TARAJI P. HENSON, 


actor, on evancarmichael.com 
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SOME POSITIVE STORIES THAT CAME OUR WAY 


Good News 


BY MADHURI CHOWDHURY 


Fight for fresh air 
GREEN SPACES The people 
of Delhi recently brought 
back the Chipko movement, 
reminiscent of the 1970s, 
when 16,500 trees in the 
national capital were under 
threat of being cut down 

in order to make space 

for a government housing 
complex. Hundreds of 
people gathered at Sarojini 
Nagar for the peaceful protest, 
hugging trees, tying ribbons around 
them and chanting slogans. 

Their efforts paid off. The project— 
helmed by the National Buildings 
Construction Corporation (NBCC)— 
has been put on hold by the Delhi 
High Court after judges deemed that 
the city (one of the most polluted in 
the world) could not afford to lose so 
many trees. The NBCC had promised 
to plant saplings in lieu of the trees 


that were to be chopped down, but 
as citizens rightly pointed out, sap- 
lings could never make up for the 
loss of thousands of trees in the city. 
Amongst those who protested was 
Juhi Saklani, 48, who told bbc.com, 
“Some of us who love trees, and 
feel strongly about the connection 
of trees with pollution, felt that this 
was criminally wrong.’ Hats off to 
Delhi’s citizens for stepping up in 
such an amazing way! 


@ 


“Basically, we decided that we wanted to end 
homelessness, rather than manage it.” 


Juha Kaakinen, CEO of the Y-Foundation, which provides low-cost apartments for the 
homeless in Finland, the only country in Europe where homelessness is in decline. 
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Missing children found 
TECHNOLOGY Nearly 3,000 missing 
children were recently reunited with 
their families in only four days thanks 
to a new facial recognition system 
that the Delhi Police are testing out. 
This new tech was able to scan pho- 
tos of children living in orphanages, 
and match them with photographs 
that had been submitted to the gov- 
ernment’s TrackChild portal, which 
has a database of missing children. 

According to The Better India, a 
spokesperson for Bachpan Bachao 
Andolan (BBA) that campaigns for 
the rights of children, said, “India 
currently has almost 2,00,000 
missing children and about 90,000 
lodged in various childcare institu- 
tions. It is almost impossible for 
anyone to manually go through 
photographs to match the children.” 
Instead, the police used this new 
software to scan 45,000 photos 
earlier this year, ending up with 
2,930 successful matches. 

In a country where an estimated 
96,000 children go missing every 
year according to a BBA report, this 
new tech could mean that thousands 
more can be saved. 


Blue flag beaches 
ENVIRONMENT The green cause 
scored a big win last month as 
Chandrabhaga beach on the Konark 
coast of Odisha received Asia’s first 
Blue Flag tag. Granted by the Blue 


Flag programme, which was founded | 


Chandrabhaga beach is now plastic-free. 


by the non-profit, Foundation for 
Environmental Education, the certi- 
fication is awarded to beaches that 
comply with strict criteria related to 
the environment, accessibility and 
standard of facilities. 

So what does it take to be a Blue 
Flag beach? Among a total of 33 
environment and tourism-related 
conditions that need to be adhered 
to and maintained, they must be 
plastic-free, have clean water, a 
waste-management system and 
facilities for environmental impact 
study, according to Arvind Nautiyal, 
project head at Society for Integrated 
Coastal Management (SICOM), the 
body spearheading the effort. 

Chandrabhaga is only the begin- 
ning, though. Twelve other beaches 
in India will soon receive the Blue 
Flag certification, including two 
in Maharashtra and one each in 
Puducherry, Goa, Daman and Diu, 
Lakshadweep and the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. 


Sources: Green Spaces—NDTV.com, 25.6.18. Technology—The Better India, 23.4.18. Environment—The Hindu, 04.06.2018 
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Life’s Like That 


MY GRANDDAUGHTER had just 
turned five when my wife asked 
whether she was being a good girl. 
After a deep sigh and a thoughtful 
pause, she responded, “You know, 

I’m doing the best I can.’ M. F., via mail 


| WAS AT the hardware store to get a 
duplicate of my car key made when 
the store clerk asked, “You’re a 
model?” It was exactly what a woman 
in her mid-30s wanted to hear. 
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“Well, no, I’m not,’ I said, blushing. 
“But I’m very flattered that—” 

He stopped me right there, pointed 
to my car keys and repeated slowly, 
“Year ... and ... model?” kiiRSTEN JEPPSON 


IT’S TAX TIME. Don’t try these 
excuses for being late; they didn’t 
work the first time they were used: 
= “I could not complete my tax re- 
turn because my husband left me 
and took our accountant with him.” 


DAN REYNOLDS/CARTOONSTOCK 


THE NOUN PROJECT 


= “I haven’t had time because a baby 
magpie flew into my house and I 
have to stay in to feed it.” 

= “I suffer from late-filing syndrome.” 
u “A wasp in my car caused me to 
have an accident, and my tax return, 
which was inside, was destroyed.” 


Sources: accountingweb.com and The Telegraph 


A WOMAN WALKED INTO a library 
and wondered whether they had any 
books about paranoia. The librarian 
replied, “They’re right behind you.” 


Source: reddit.com 


DONE WITH DATING SITES. I’m 
now focusing on pizza delivery guys 
because at least I know they have a 
job, a car and pizza. ¥ @LINDAINDISGUISE 


A DEFENCE COUNSEL (DC) anda 
district magistrate (DM) did not get 
along, and never missed an opportu- 
nity to take a dig at the other. 

Once while arguing a case, the pub- 
lic prosecutor (PP): “The argument of 
the DC is like the blabbering of a mad- 
man” Immediately, the DC objected. 

Said the DM, “Objection sustained. 
The PP should not have used the 
word ‘like” —R. RAGHOTHAMAN, Bengaluru 


AFTER THE offering plate had been 
passed around, a parishioner stated 
someone had accidentally dropped in 


SURVEY SAYS! 


Name actual responses to 
prompts on the game show Fam- 
ily Feud that are so ludicrous 
they no doubt started real family 
feuds. Answer: These. 


Q: Name a type of foreign money. 
A: Monopoly. 


Q: Name a farm animal that the 
farmer may grow so fond of, he 
might not want to eat it. 

A: Dog. 


(3) 


: Name a place where you might 
see another person take off all 
their clothes. 

: The mall. 


: Name something a duck and a 
chicken have in common. 
: They both quack. 


: Name a place where it’s smart 
to know where the exits are. 
Church. 


: If someone tells you a secret, 
how many people do you tell? 
Five. 


: Name something you eat 
too much of. 
: Food. Source: stupidgsa.com 
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their hearing aid. There was a period 
F Reader’s Digest will pay for your funny 
of silence, followed by a congregant ; : 
anecdote or photo in any of our jokes 


Lf a 
suggesting, “Maybe you should say | sections. Post it to the editorial address, 
that a little louder.” sTEVEN BROWNING | or email: editor.india@rd.com 
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FINISH THIS SENTENCE 


a 


“The best prank 
I ever pulled on 
a friend was...” 


.. When | bought a replica of a 
cherished doll gifted by her 
grandmother and 


knocked its head 


... when | told him his 
girlfriend 
had left him. 


ANIL JASWAL, Gagret, 
Himachal Pradesh 


¢ ° 9 
off ‘by mistake’. 
| let her stew for three days 
before producing the real one. 
It nearly ended our friendship! 
CLAUDETTE CORREIA, Kolkata 


~, 
~ 
©» 


.. when | convinced my best friend that it was 


the day after April Fool’s, 


after she tried fooling me on the 1st, thus 
trapping her in her own trap. 


SUKANYA BASU MALLIK, Kolkata 


7 


... telling her the 


last date of tying my 
submission for a paper friend's long plait 
was the next day to her chair, which made her 


when it was actually a week later. 
She freaked out and came to class 
with a fake bandage on her arm 
just to make the teacher believe 
she was sick. 
FENEESHIAH THANASLAS, Nagercoil 


fall when she stood up to 
wish the teacher. 
NIDA KHWAJA, Ghaziabad 
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LIVING 


6 
Why Storytelling 
Matters | “Se 


Stories offer nourishment, shelter . 
and companionship in a world 
at war with itself 


ART 


BY SANGHAMITRA CHAKRABORTY 
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WHY STORYTELLING MATTERS 


Cf°I VIVIDLY RECALL my son’s face 
when, at the age of three or four, he 
would listen to my stories. His eyes 
lit up with wonder, his delicate 
fingers playing with mine while 
hanging on to every word. It made 
me want to pick him up and run 
around with joy. I would stop to hold 
on to the moment, but a shrill voice 
would drag me back into the story: 
“Then what happened?” 

I must confess it was not always fun 
telling him the same old stories again 
and again. Every time my attention 
wavered, his tiny hands would cup 
my face and turn it around with a 
stern, “Look at me.” My son became 
a reader too soon. For me it was like 
being left with an empty nest. 

Why am I telling you this? 

Because, to me, the magic of stories 
and storytelling—their brave, exqui- 
site, wondrous power—matters most 
now, more than any other time. Au- 
thor Philip Pullman once said, “After 
nourishment, shelter and compan- 
ionship, stories are the thing we need 
most in the world.’ I would argue 
stories, in a sense, offer all of these. 
And in a world that is at war with 
itself, where children are being torn 
away from their families and kept 

in cages, where people are being 
lynched and devoured by blood- 
thirsty mobs, we need to find reason, 
hope and compassion. To me, stories 
and storytelling are probably the most 
humane and satisfying ways to heal 
ourselves. Therapists around the 
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world actually use it in their work. 

It is astonishing how many people 
say they run away from the news 
every day, just to protect themselves 
from fake news, shouting matches 
on TV and live-streaming scenes 
of brutality. The other depressing 
aspect is the coverage—abominations 
masquerading as news. In the face of 
all this, how do you save yourself 
from losing your mind? 

Not everyone can, or indeed should, 
steer away from the news, be in denial 
and give up on their right to informa- 
tion. But how do you mitigate the 
damages, make sure that overexposure 
to bad news or violence does not make 
you inured to it, or worse, let it spiral 
into social anxiety or fits of rage? 

Some people turn to yoga and 
meditation, others find solace in a 
story. A good story can help us recover 
from this fast-moving, often vicious 
news action that has been normalized. 
It allows us to float into a world of 
beauty and romance, reason and 
sanity, where enduring human emo- 
tions, such as love and compassion, or 
idealism and ethics are still alive. They 
allow you to experience everything 
that you knew were good and true. 

A good story lets us live other lives. 
And these lived experiences can build 
and rebuild empathy, without which 
we are barely human. 


INTERESTINGLY, IT ISN’T just a means 
of escaping—powerful narratives in 
fiction, often speculative, can flag 
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clear and present danger. My own 
experience of watching the American 
web show The Handmaid’s Tale, based 
on Margaret Atwood’s dystopic novel, 
while reading Prayaag Akbar’s Leila set 
in a possible future, was extraordinary. 

While these stories of women 
trapped in a surveillance state, look- 
ing for a lost child—and freedom— 
were haunting, the parallels to the 
current flow of events were chilling: 

a majoritarian rule with segregated 
communities living within walls; the 
converted chanting in praise of faith 
and purity; gay people, minorities 
and women with no rights—women 
useful only in their reproductive role. 
The value of such a story, at sucha 
time, is nothing if not profound. 

At the Calcutta Book Fair of my girl- 
hood there was an announcer with a 
broad Bengali accent, who would roll 
out a message over the public address 
system every once in a while. “A good 
book is a good friend,” she would say 
stretching her vowels. I have never 
known anything to be more true. 

Yet, when stories are told, not read, 
it adds a measure of delight to the 
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experience. The thrill of a great narra- 
tive rendered in person by a captivat- 
ing storyteller, the drama, the emotion 
and the connection are unparalleled. 
As you lean forward and listen, you are 
taken on a magical mystery tour in a 
fantastical maze. Could anything be 
more fascinating? 

What’s more, oral histories serve 
an essential social goal—that of inclu- 
siveness, offering alternate versions of 
what happened, making the process 
of chronicling stories of real people 
and events richer and infinitely more 
layered. Untold narratives of those 
who are left to live on the margins, 
that would have been lost to future 
generations, are kept alive and shape 
ethics and value systems. 

At a time when our online lives and 
connections are rewiring our brains 
rapidly and isolating us, listening to a 
story from another person, face to face, 
is priceless. I can’t help thinking of my 
boy, now a teenager, who brought 
adventure and delight back to my life 
through stories. He gifted me memo- 
ries of how it felt to be a child, and the 
joy of listening to my mother telling 
me my favourite bedtime story. R 


THIS ARTICLE ORIGINALLY APPEARED ON DAILYO.IN 
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HEALTH 


a 


Try these tweaks to improve your systolic 
pressure, ensure an accurate reading 


and potentially extend your life 


Simple Ways 


To Cut The Top 
Blood Pressure 


Number 


BY ANDREA AU LEVITT 
AND ALYSSA JUNG 


CH” IN RECENT YEARS, doctors 
have increasingly focused on the 
life-saving benefits of lowering your 
systolic blood pressure. (That’s the 
top number. The bottom number, 
diastolic blood pressure, tends to 

fall naturally after age 55.) A landmark 
2015 US study showed that volunteers 
who lowered their systolic pressure to 
120 mm Hg had a 25 per cent lower 
risk of heart attack and a 43 per cent 
lower risk of death from cardiovas- 
cular causes compared with those 
whose systolic pressure was 140. 
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Losing weight, eating less sodium, 
exercising more and quitting smoking 
are among the best non-medicinal 
ways to reduce your systolic blood 
pressure substantially and for the 
long term. Your doctor might also 
prescribe medication. But if you need 
extra help reaching your goal, these 
lesser-known tricks can shave off a 
few points in the doctor’s office and 
beyond. In some cases, the effects 
will be temporary but will eliminate 
artificial inflation, making your read- 
ings more medically trustworthy. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CLAIRE BENOIST, PROP STYLIST: ALMA MELENDEZ FOR HALLEY RESOURCES 


Sit properly 

Next time a nurse tells you to 

hop up on the exam table so he 

or she can take your blood pressure, 
don’t. When you're sitting with 
your feet dangling, you’re almost 
between sitting and standing. This 
can affect your reading because 
your blood pressure is different 
when you re standing versus lying 
down,” says Nieca Goldberg, MD, 
medical director of the Joan H. 
Tisch Center for Women’s Health 
at New York University Langone 
Medical Center. Instead, sit in a 
chair with your back flat against 
the chair back and your feet flat on 
the floor (no leg crossing allowed!). 


Support your arm 

If your arm is too high or too low 
during your reading, your heart 
might have to pump harder to keep 
blood flowing, which can raise your 
blood pressure. “Your arm should 
be positioned at heart level and 

flat on a table or supported by the 
person taking your pressure,” says 
Goldberg. 


Breathe slowly 

In a study of more than 21,000 adults 
in Japan (some with normal and 
some with high blood pressure), pa- 
tients who took six deep breaths in 
30 seconds while waiting to see a 
doctor saw a more than three-point 
drop in their systolic blood pressure 
compared to patients who rested for 


30 seconds without deep breathing. 
Getting in the habit of a daily deep- 
breathing session can extend these 
effects. Other studies have found that 
patients who routinely practise slow 
breathing, some using an FDA- 
approved device called RESPeRATE 
that provides guided slow-breathing 
exercises, had consistently lower 
blood pressure over an eight- or 
nine-week period. 


Nibble dark chocolate 
Studies of 856 healthy participants 
show that flavanol-rich cocoa prod- 
ucts can lower systolic blood pres- 
sure by four points in those with 
hypertension. You would need to 
consume at least 30 mg of flavanols 
per day for at least two weeks to see 
the effects. Unfortunately, most 
manufacturers don’t list flavanol 
content, but, in general, dark 
chocolate and natural unsweetened 
cocoa powder contain more flava- 
nols than milk chocolate and Dutch- 
processed cocoa powder do. 


Get a grip 

A very small 2014 study demon- 
strated that healthy adults who 
performed just 15 minutes of 
simple hand-grip exercises three 
times a week for 10 weeks 
reduced their systolic pressure 
by almost ten points. You can 
find inexpensive hand grippers 
online or at your local sporting 
goods store. LR 
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Get more of this key 
nutrient for brain health 
In a study of 60 people between the 
ages of 25 and 45, researchers found 
that older participants with higher 
levels of lutein scored just as well 
as their younger counterparts on 
exercises designed to test how well 
they concentrate on a given task. 
Lutein is abundant in leafy greens, 
such as cooked kale and spinach, 
vegetables such as pumpkin and 
aubergine, as well as in egg yolks 
and avocados. 


Toothpaste alone won't solve 
dental hypersensitivity 


Many toothpastes claim to 
treat sensitive teeth, but it’s 
not quite so simple, con- 
cluded a recent experi- 
ment from Switzerland’s 
University of Bern. A 
tooth grows sensitive 
when its protective 
enamel erodes, expos- 
ing dentin, the layer 
right above the nerves. 
The researchers tested 
eight “anti-erosive” or 
“desensitizing” prod- 
ucts and found that, 
despite these 
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claims, they all caused enamel wear, 
just like regular toothpastes. Particu- 
larly abrasive toothpastes could lead 
to extra erosion, they said. 


Getting fit is beneficial, 


even without weight loss 
To see whether the concept of 
“fat but fit” is backed up by science, 
researchers in Denmark recorded 
the inflammatory markers of over 
11,000 volunteers (inflammation 
contributes to heart disease, 
cancers and type 2 diabetes). 
Subjects with better heart and 
lung function, as measured by an 
exercise test, were likely to have 
lower inflammation and less fat 
concentrated around the waist 
(a symptom of 
metabolic disorder) 
—even if they were 
obese. This suggests 
that although extra 
body weight and 
poor fitness typically 
go hand in hand, 
regular exercise 
can lead to better 
metabolic health, 
regardless of how 
many kilos are lost in 
the process. 


NICK FERRARI; (PROP STYLIST) LISA EDSALV FOR BERNSTEIN & ANDRIULLI 


Ocean swimming can 

cause ailments 

Despite ongoing efforts to clean up 
coastal waters, ocean pollution levels 
remain high enough to pose certain 
health risks to swimmers, according 
to a systematic review of studies from 
developed countries including Aus- 
tralia, the UK, the US and Norway. 
Namely, earaches, stomach aches 
and diarrhoea were more common 
among people who spent time in the 
sea. Since they’re not usually serious, 
these problems are probably a risk 
worth taking to get exercise, enjoy- 
ment, fresh air and a sense of 
connection with nature. 


Poor hearing doubles 
injury risk 

In a health survey of over 230 million 
Americans, those who said they had 
a lot of trouble hearing were roughly 
twice as likely to get hurt in an acci- 
dent. Some of the mishaps most 
strongly associated with hearing 
loss were those that happened 
during recreational activities (as 
opposed to driving or while at work). 
Difficulty hearing cars while you’re 
out cycling or walking could put you 
in harm’s way, for instance, as could 
an inability to fully absorb safety 
advice from an activity instructor. 
People may let their guard down 
during their leisure time, the senior 
researcher speculated, adding that 
hearing loss is often treatable and 
not an inevitable part of ageing. 


SHEAR TY CEMING ESS 
An egg a day 


A study of more than 
400,000 adults in China 
suggests that eating an 

egg a day may lower 

risk of cardiovascular 

diseases, such as heart 
attack, arrhythmia, 

stroke and heart valve 
problems by 18%. 


Source: Heart, official journal of the British 
Cardiovascular Society, and cnn.com 


Rheumatoid arthritis raises 
risk of COPD 
By comparing more than 24,000 
people who suffer from rheumatoid 
arthritis (RA) with people who don’t, 
Canadian researchers discovered 
that having RA increases the likeli- 
hood of developing chronic obstruc- 
tive pulmonary disease (COPD) by 
47 per cent. That’s because inflam- 
mation plays a role in COPD develop- 
ment. The scientists recommended 
that RA patients use anti-inflam- 
matory medications, address COPD 
risk factors such as smoking and 
watch for lung symptoms, such as 
wheezing, to catch COPD early. 

—WITH INPUTS FROM RD, INTERNATIONAL 
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PETS 


Caring for your dog in the monsoon 


For A Rainy Day 


BY GAGAN DHILLON 


Cf A GOOD SPELL OF RAIN, 

after the intense summer heat, is a 
welcome relief—not just for us but for 
our furry friends too. However, this 

is also the time when we need to take 
extra care of our pets’ hygiene. “Pets 
are most prone to waterborne dis- 
eases, pododermatitis (inflammation 
of the paw skin) and ear infections in 
the monsoon,” says Dr Narendra Gan- 
dhi, a Delhi-based veterinary surgeon. 
Most of these conditions are caused or 
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aggravated by contaminated water 
and high humidity. Damp-smelling 
coats and ticks are also common at 
this time. Here are some tips to keep 
your pets well-groomed and healthy 
during the rainy season. 


KEEP THEIR PAWS DRY. During 
monsoons, your canine companions 
are exposed to moisture, which makes 
them susceptible to pododermatitis. 
“Moisture in parks and wet streets 


INDIAPICTURE 


weaken the follicles, which leads 

to skin inflammation in the paws,” 
explains Gandhi. “Do not leave your 
dog’s paws wet for long. Use blotting 
paper to wipe them clean time and 
again. Rinse with clean water and if 
possible, blow-dry the paws after 
every walk,” he adds. If you have a 
long-coat pet, keep the fur between 
the paw-pads trimmed. This will keep 
the stubborn mud, that can cling, off 
their paws. Also, ensure their nails are 
not clipped too close to the skin to 
prevent bleeding and infection. 


KEEP THEM AWAY FROM DIRTY, 
STAGNANT WATER. Like you, your 
pets can fall prey to waterborne dis- 
eases from contaminated and stag- 
nant water. Common symptoms of a 
gut problem include vomiting, diar- 
rhoea, abdominal pain and appetite 
loss. “Make sure they are drinking 
clean water,’ advises Gandhi. Feed 
them bland food (rice and curd) in 
case of a gut infection and the symp- 
toms should subside within a few 
days. If the infection seems aggressive, 
visit your vet for further treatment. 


CLEAN THEIR EARS ONCE A DAY. 
Wet weather makes them vulnerable 
to ear infections too. According to 
Gandhi, “During the monsoons you 
need to clean their ears with a cotton 
bud every day. At other times during 
the year it is okay to clean them once 
a month.” Pet grooming centres also 
do a thorough ear-cleaning job. 


KEEP THEM AWAY FROM FROGS 
AND LIZARDS. Keep a close eye on 
your dog during the rains as frogs 
and lizards, which can be extremely 
toxic, crawl about randomly. “If you 
catch your pet with one in his mouth, 
induce vomiting by using vinegar or 
by placing salt on the back of their 
tongue to flush out the toxins,” 
recommends Gandhi. 


KEEP THEIR COAT DRY. To avoid 
damp coats, and the accompanying 
odour, you will need to wipe them 
dry every time they get wet. “Brush 
your pet religiously at least twice a 
day,’ suggests Gandhi. To control pet 
odour you can also use dog powders 
and deodorants that are readily 
available at pet shops. 


SAVE THEM FROM TICKS. Monsoon 
is the breeding season for ticks. As a 
result, the chances of your pet becom- 
ing infested with ticks or fleas are 
high. To prevent this, use tick collars 
and consult your vet about oral medi- 
cation. “However, avoid medicating 
your pet yourself. Always consult an 
expert,” says Gandhi. If your pet is 
already infected with ticks, give them 
a bath with an anti-tick shampoo and 
rubbing an anti-tick ointment. This 
may not be enough, though. You may 
need to physically remove ticks from 
your pet’s coat. While at it, make sure 
you kill the insects by dunking them 
in a jar of kerosene or water (plain 

or mixed with detergent). HR 
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Did you know your home can also be 
a source of toxins and pollution? 


- Your Green Zone 


BY KASHISH DUA 


POLLUTION IS CAUSED JUST as much by our lifestyles 

s itis by automobiles and industries. Ditch these everyday 
products and you’! find going green is easier than you think. 
@ ANTIBACTERIAL CLEANSERS: Triclosan, found in antibacte- 
rial soaps and cleansers, can impair muscle function. Instead, 
make your own by mixing one tablespoon each of sandalwood 
powder, fuller’s earth and fresh rose petals, one teaspoon each of 
honey and almond oil, two drops each of orange and Ylang Ylang 
essential oil, one drop jasmine essential oil and a little milk. 
mM REGULAR SANITARY NAPKINS: Experts claim that single- 
use pads are 90 per cent non-biodegradable plastic and contain 
dioxins—toxic compounds that damage the immune system 
and interfere with hormones. Try resuable cloth pads that are 
100 per cent organic cotton, washable and leak-proof, or 
menstrual cups, which are skin-friendly and long-lasting. 
m COMMERCIAL SURFACE CLEANERS: It is well known that 
surface cleaners used at home are full of chemicals. Home- 
made cleaners make a quick, safe and effective alternative. 
A mix of vinegar, lemon juice and baking soda can help you 
clean everything—from a stainless steel sink to bathroom tiles. 
@ MOTHBALLS: Naphthalene—found in mothballs—is a known 
carcinogen. Doctors warn that wearing clothes kept among 
mothballs can cause allergic reactions and lung problems. 
witch to natural alternatives, such as dried neem leaves or 
cedar blocks to repel bugs in your wardrobe. 
m@ AEROSOL AIR FRESHENERS: Most air fresheners contain 
phthalates that are known to cause reproductive disorders and 
birth defects. Instead, use essential oils to keep odours at bay. 
Whip up a DIY room freshener at home by mixing eight to 
10 drops of any essential oil, such as lavender, orange, lemon 
or mint, with one cup of water into a spray bottle and use. RY 
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Fenesta, which understands the consequences of the 
fast-depleting natural resources, has made a 
conscious effort to go green, having made energy 
efficiency, renewability, and sustainable development 
its core tenets. Apart from precision engineering, the 
brand also owes its increasing customer base to its 
green technology. 

Unplasticised polyvinyl chloride (uPVC) is an eco- 
friendly product that is also considered a green 
material. This is gradually replacing wood and other 
materials across the world. The use of uPVC in 
windows and door frames therefore helps in the 
conservation of natural resources (wood). The energy 
required to manufacture uPVC profiles is far lesser 
than that of other materials. Besides, it can be 
recycled and reused. 

Adhering to parameters put down by green building 
rating, Fenesta manufactures energy-efficient 
windows/doors using uPVC, an eco-friendly material 
that has distinctive properties such as durability, 
insulation, and recyclability. 


ADVERTORIAL 


GO GREEN WITH 
THE WORLD'S 
FINEST WINDOWS 


AUTO 


Maybe you don’t need your oil 


changed so soon after all 


Car-Care Myths 


BY RAHUL GHOSH 


“Premium fuel helps performance.” 
Premium fuels make a minor differ- 
ence in efficiency. What they actually 
do is to keep the innards of the engine 
cleaner and combustion friendly. 


“More fuel if | fill up in the morn- 
ing.” The temperature of fuel doesn’t 
change much when the air is cooler, 
so you aren’t saving any money by 
filling up in the cold. 


“Electric cars are more likely than 
conventional cars to catch fire.” 
While there had been some concern 
that the battery in hybrid and electric 
cars might catch fire after a crash, 
electric cars are not exactly prone to 
catching fire unless the wiring 
system has been tampered with. 


“I have to change the oil every 
5,000 km.” Most modern cars can 


go 10,000 km or more without fresh 
oil. Manufacturers set service inter- 
vals, so follow those. Intervals are 
also guided by the kind of oil used. 


“Il might as well change my cool- 
ant fluid and air filters when | do 
get my oil changed.” While cool- 
ant replacement is not mandatory 
in every service, air filters should 
be inspected and replaced, if nec- 
essary. 


“Driving with my window down 
reduces drag on my vehicle, 
making it more fuel efficient.” 

If you are driving your car with 

the windows up, then it remains 
more streamlined. This improves 
aerodynamics, which has a positive 
impact on fuel efficiency. 


—INPUTS FROM RD, INTERNATIONAL RY 
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ALL IN 


A Day’s Work 


“Was the interview too early for you?” 


A FEW YEARS AGO, a children’s 
book was published detailing the 
mischievous behaviour of young John 
Hancock, Paul Revere, George Wash- 
ington and Ben Franklin. One day, 
a customer walked into our library 
and read the book’s title: John, Paul, 
George and Ben. With a look of abject 
confusion, she said, “I didn’t know 
Ringo’s real name was Ben.” 

JOANN MEADOWS 


| RECEIVED A CALL from a cus- 
tomer on our pharmacy benefits 


hotline saying that she could not 
get in touch with her doctor and, 
as a result, couldn’t get her birth 
control prescription filled. 
Although I explained politely 
there was nothing I could do, she 
became irate. 

“Fine!” she said. “But if I get 
pregnant, it will be your fault!” 

DAVID FLOYD 


Reader’s Digest will pay for your funny 
anecdote or photo in any of our jokes 
sections. Post it to the editorial address, 
or email: editor.india@rd.com 
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HOW FREE ARE WE?> 


INDIA STANDS AT A UNIQUE JUNCTURE IN ITS HISTORY WITH 
ROUGHLY HALF ITS POPULATION BELOW THE AGE OF 25. 

India is poised to become the country with the highest number 
of people on the planet in less than five years. Like the rest of its 
population, India’s youth reflect the plurality of arguably the 
most diverse country on the globe. Despite attempts by the 
ruling dispensation to impose monolithic notions of “national 
unity”, India’s diversity remains one of its great strengths. 
Among the biggest challenges confronting the country’s youth 
are a broken education system, lack of opportunities for decent 
jobs and abysmal public healthcare facilities. We are projected 
to provide the planet close to one out of five software engineers. 
However, certain demographers believe we are home to the 
world’s most under-nourished, ill and illiterate in terms of sheer 


numbers; we have more mobile phones than usable toilets. 


oung women and men in India 
V[ incersana that the flip side of 

diversity is the deep divisions 
and inequalities that exist. Divisions 
not only on the basis of age, gender 
and sexual orientation but also class, 
ethnicity, region, religion and—last, 
but not least—the most pernicious 
system of discrimination of them all, 
the caste system. Indian society was 
always iniquitous; it was the land of 
the opulent maharaja coexisting with 
the indigent. In recent years, however, 
the gap between the rich and the poor 
has widened and made India among 
the most unequal countries in 
the world. The youth cannot but be 
aware of these ugly aspects of the 
country they live in. But a majority 
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of young India today realizes that 
they have particular advantages 
that the older generations did not 
have, the advantages that modern 
technology brings. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, in a country 
of 1.3 billion people, there are around 
one billion SIMs (subscriber identity 
modules). In other words, it is safe to 
assume that in most parts of urban 
India, there are more SIMs than hu- 
man beings! There are roughly 700 
million mobile phones and over a 
third of these are ‘smart’ and internet 
enabled. More Indians are using over- 
the-top services [content that is 
streamed directly to consumers over 
the internet, bypassing platforms that 


traditionally act as controllers of such | 


content], such as WhatsApp, than the 
citizens of any other country. Face- 


book has more users in this country | 


than anywhere else. 
The internet has trans- 
formed human society 
in ways few could have 
imagined even a de- 
cade and a half ago. But 
the internet was meant 
to be a ‘universal com- 
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disseminated for political or commer- 
cial reasons despite being untrue, aka, 
propaganda. What roles do digital plat- 
forms play in shaping perceptions of 
freedom then? The right 
to free expression, 
which is enshrined as a 
fundamental right of ev- 
ery Indian citizen in 
Article 19(1)(a) of the 
Constitution is not an 
absolute right but cir- 


mons’ (like the air we Who decides paced by the “Tea- 
breathe) that would not . sonable” restrictions 
just inform but also what is enumerated in Article 
educate and empower reasonable and 19(2). The problem sim- 
ordinary citizens. What : ply is that “reasonable” 
has changed in the last what is not? The means different things 
25 years is that the local cop or the to different people. Who 
internet has come to be : decides what is reason- 
dominated by a few inspector general able and what is not? 
giant conglomerates of police? The The local cop or the in- 
who want to control ar . spector general of po- 
what we read, hear and religious fe GnGne lice? The magistrate in a 
watch. These corpora- or the educator? ower court or the chief 


tions are clubbed to- 

gether under the acro- 

nym FAAAAN—Facebook (including 
WhatsApp), Amazon, Apple, Alphabet 
(the holding company of Google), 
Alibaba and Netflix. 


FOR PEOPLE IN INDIA, the biggest 
challenge while accessing the internet 
is to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood, factually authenticated in- 
formation and fake news and even be- 
tween misinformation and disinforma- 
tion—information that is deliberately 


justice of India? The re- 

ligious fanatic or the 
educator, who teaches the meaning of 
secularism to young people? 


YOUNG INDIANS MUST realize that, 
by law, hate speech that propagates 
intolerance among groups and com- 
munities is not freedom of expression. 
Its interpretation, of course, along with 
the reasonable restriction to the right 
to free speech, is up for debate. In re- 
cent months, the manner in which 
people have been lynched based on 
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rumours circulated on WhatsApp 
groups is particularly horrific and 
deplorable. This is clearly a law and 
order problem; the law enforcement 
agencies seem ill-equipped to handle 
violent mobs. The problem is also the 
people who have access to this 
technology and are misusing it; the 
problem isn’t the me- 
dium of communication 
but that which is being 
communicated. Don’t 
shoot the messenger, fix 
the problem. 


SO, WHAT INDEED 


freedoms—freedom of expression, 
the right to privacy, to vote freely, to 
live a decent life and provide a 
sustainable livelihood to the deprived 
and the destitute. 


IT IS WORTH repeating the analogy 
about what information in the digital 
age signifies: The World 
Wide Web has become 
akin to a surgeon’s 
scalpel that can heal 
and also kill. The sharp 
knife that can remove a 
diseased part of a 
human’s body to make 


does freedom mean for The problem isn’t her healthy, or the 
young India? Freedom ihemodiino if scalpel that is misused 
to be a citizen first and to maim and murder. 
then a consumer? communication Young Indians in 
Freedom to be a player but what is being different walks of life 
in the information age . have to constantly 
that promised more communicated. — evaluate and negotiate 
democracy, even if it Don’t shoot the both the power of 
means becoming : information in 
prisoners of a dictatorial messenger, fi 1X strengthening freedom 
cartel? Freedom from the problem. and the shocking threats 


mass surveillance and 

wide dissemination of 

fake news? Or freedom to support 
peoples’ campaigns, whether it is 
students against authoritarianism or 
gun violence, women against 
patriarchy or Dalits and farmers 
coming together? The youth of India 
have become participants, players, 
shapers and movers of the digital age 
that has had (and will continue to 
have) a powerful impact on various 
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to freedom, life and 

livelihoods. The 
relationship is a complex one—but 
then we are living in an increasingly 
complex world. At the same time, 
some things are simple and 
incontrovertible. The youth will 
determine the future. 


Paranjoy Guha Thakurta is an independent 
journalist, author, publisher, educator, 
documentary film-maker and consultant, with 
work experience spanning over four decades. 
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Voices for Liberty 


Young India on what it means to be free 


BY TEAM RD 


s India struggles to contain mob 
A inenines and propaganda 

masked as news, our democratic 
and secular values are at risk. We 
turned to across section of India’s youth 
to understand what freedom means to 
them. Their answers trace a familiar 
pattern of the yearning for right to free 
thought and expression. We hope that 
the young take back their country, and 
restore sanity where there is none. Until 
then, let these powerful voices weave a 
powerful story of hope. 


KARAN 
MAHAJAN, 
34, author, 
New York 


There is only one 
kind of freedom 
that matters: men- 
tal freedom. There is no point in moving 
from place to place if you carry your 
fear with you. This fear can come from 
many sources, but today, I believe, it 
comes from an excessive surveillance of 
our thoughts and feelings—surveillance 
that is perpetuated by social media. 
How to speak when there is a risk that a 
mob will form and shout you down? 


When your words may be held against 
you for eternity? Freedom in this case 
means freedom from shame. I dislike 
Donald Trump but see that he has 
made himself immune to shame; you 
can hurt him, but not for long. On this 
Independence Day, therefore, I hope for 
a similar strength for the good and the 
moral individuals among us—freedom 
from the pointless voices of others who 
seek to undo your confidence. To be 
free you must be free to make mistakes. 
£ RANA AYYUB, 
‘ 34, journalist, 
Mumbai 


Freedom to me is 
to speak my mind 
without fear of 
being labelled, 
judged or boxed in the various 
identities created for me. Freedom to 
me is not having to worry about being 
a journalist, a woman, a Muslim, a 
critic before I write my next report, 
column, tweet or post. Freedom to me 
is calling out the hypocrisy, 
doublespeak and bigotry of the state 
without being threatened with rape, 
death or character assassination. 
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SANJAY BALA, 
20, student, Delhi 
Freedom, to me, 
is the ability to 
move my family to 
a better locality 
and improve their 
lifestyle. I want to be financially capable 
of giving them everything—a better and 
bigger house, a clean and peaceful en- 
vironment and the freedom to dream. 
My younger brother is good at sports; I 
want to make him a sportsman. I want 
the freedom to improve my circum- 
stances so that my ‘status’ is not some- 
thing people deride. The independence 
to rise above my current situation is my 
biggest need and dream. 


DIVYA DUREJA, 
26, psychologist 
and performance 
poet, Delhi 


I write and per- 
form to express 
oneness with a 
cause, to dissent, to rage, to share, to 
acknowledge fear, to fight fear, to hear 
others and to speak to others, to relay 
lived narratives, to have a voice that 
isn’t muffled or silenced for standing 
up to oppressive forces. To create art 
and to just ... be. 

Freedom to maintain my personal 
and professional integrity is a guaran- 
teed right under the Constitution. To 
persevere despite being sexually 
harassed or discriminated against, is a 
task. Facing emotionally and mentally 
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exhausting hurdles, without access to 
effective legal support, is a reflection of 
the lives lived by many under the warm 
blanket of ‘freedom’ I would like free- 
dom to mean mote. I would like there 
to be an onus on those forming the 
pillars of democracy. 


ASANG 
WANKHEDE, 

25, Dalit poet, 
and law student 
at SOAS, London 


Breathing in 
freedom is more 
complicated than the mechanical 
method of subsisting, and is a meta- 
phor that defines our meaningful exis- 
tence. It is a struggle to destroy ‘cultures 
of castes; which deny freedom and crys- 
tallize in various forms of oppression in 
India. Be it the unfreedom to critique, 
eat, wear, live, marry, have sex, choose 
a partner, love and of course, breathe, 
‘cultures of castes’ thus deny Dalits, 
Adivasis and the marginalized an 
identity of a freedom holder. 

To hold a freedom then is the 
absence of terror to express and exist in 
any form without being lynched, shot, 
raped, branded a terrorist in the name 
of caste. To realize and experience free- 
dom and rights envisaged in the 
Constitution, the edifice of the cultural 
fabric of society must be annihilated, if 
not changed, in an Ambedkarian sense. 
The target of this renaissance will 
be to destroy ‘cultures of castes’ and 
embrace a ‘culture of castelessness, 


human dignity and freedom as its 
pre-emptive norms. 


SUKHNIDH KAUR, 
19, student and 
LGBTQ activist, 
Mumbai 


Uninhibited 
access to what is 
rightfully one’s 
own—be it justice, access to resources 
or simply a chance to lead a dignified 
life without discrimination and 
inequality—this is freedom. As long as 
we are silenced by those whose voices 
are louder than ours, we are not truly 
free. The day the feeblest voice manages 
to make itself heard is the day we may 
consider ourselves to be free at all. 


cz 


FAISUL YASEEN, 
38, journalist, 
Srinagar 


Freedom for me 
means having the 
right to express my 
ideas freely and to 
be able to challenge the State’s suppres- 
sion of expression. It also means the 
freedom to challenge non-State actors, 
and not getting in trouble for calling a 
spade a spade. However, in reality, no 
such freedoms exist. The government 
has put a ban on DAVP advertisements 
to our newspaper, Rising Kashmir, for 
the past 10 years for reporting truth 
from Kashmir—the truth it does not 
want to hear. Similarly, the brutal killing 
of our founding editor, Shujaat Bukhari, 
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has shown us how cautiously journal- 
ists need to tread the path of freedom of 
expression in conflict zones such as 
Kashmir, lest they get bumped off. 

a - MEGHNA NAYAK, 

33, sustainable 

fashion designer, 
Kolkata 


Where elected 
representatives 
support those ac- 
cused of raping and murdering a child; 
where fathers seeking justice for their 
daughters are killed by police; where 
farmers die for us for 20 years and 
march with flayed feet and eat rats to 
voice their situation while we Zomato 
and Swiggy our way through life; where 
young lads are lynched because of what 
they eat; where students and academ- 
ics are persecuted and jailed; where 
women are systematically oppressed 
and kept down; where the idea of con- 
sent is neither respected nor recog- 
nized; where journalists are shot; 
where I live, and love (with some diffi- 
culty); where I realize every day that 
freedom means being part of the 
charmed one per cent and if you think 
this country is free, that, right there, is 
your privilege. 


— 


- 


BHASKAR JYOTI, 
26, ABVP activist 
and JNU student, 
Delhi 


My notion of 
freedom, broadly, 
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is similar to Tagore’s ‘Where the mind 
is without fear: In a narrower sense, it 
also implies absence of imposed 
restrictions. Freedom for a student is 
opting to do whatever course she 
desires without restrictions, for a girl it 
should mean breaking patriarchal 
stereotypes and for a citizen it should 
mean the right to a dignified life. 
[Harold] Laski says, and I agree, that 
freedom is an avenue for development 
of one’s personality. 


MANU S PILLAI, 
28, author, PhD 
student at King’s 
College, London 


Freedom in the 
21st century, for 
me, takes the 
shape of amore complete democracy, 
something that goes beyond the outer 
forms of institutions and 
nomenclatures and takes root more 
fully in the very DNA of our society. It 
is freedom, therefore, from the endur- 
ing tyrannies of caste, where those 
who have escaped it must not blind 
themselves to those who have not. It 
is freedom for women from second- 
class status. It is freedom for even a 
“miniscule minority’, as our courts 
earlier described the LGBT commu- 
nity, to enjoy, by right, what is theirs 
even if they do not constitute sensa- 
tional numbers. And, beyond every- 
thing, freedom is the right to think, no 
matter the howls of the unthinking 
mob on the street. 
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RICHA CHADHA, 
31, actor, Mumbai 


To me, freedom 
means the ability 
to pursue what I 
want and having 
the privilege to 
choose the career I want without 
holding back. In this business, I 
gradually see things improving. But 
there’s still a long way to go to address 
the issues of gender discrimination, 
ageism, sexism and pay disparity. 
People before us have fought for the 
freedom that we now have, for 
hundreds of years. I see myself as a 
crusader to make the world a better 
place for women who want to break 
the mould. One has to consistently 
work for freedom. It may not happen 
in my lifetime, but it will happen. 


ey 
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ARAVIND S.A., 
31, stand-up 
comic, Chennai 


Freedom as a 
comedian is the 
access and 
privilege to afford 
a safe space like our live shows. To 
be able to go on stage and engage 
with an audience on your views 
and politics for 90 minutes. It comes 
with a great responsibility to be self- 
aware and open to all kinds of 
feedback from every single show. It’s 
not just about the laughs. It is a 
transaction. To be able to afford that 
at no cost is a privilege. 


SANSKRITA 
BHARADWAJ, 
28, freelance 
journalist, 
Guwahati 


I must confess I 
don’t really know 
what freedom means and often 
wonder if one could be entirely free. A 
year ago, when I decided to quit my 
job and go freelance, I wondered if it 
could give me the freedom I wanted. 
Admittedly, I do enjoy some kind of 
freedom now but, for instance, 
monetarily I am not free at all. One 
could never be free in the truest sense. 
When you walk out of something 
because there is that lack of freedom 
and find something more worthwhile, 
that too comes with its set of struggles. 


GURMEHAR 
KAUR, 

21, student 
activist and 
author, Delhi 


@B 


Freedom for me 
is different things; 
sometimes it’s merely the next eight 
hours after the last exam or the ability 
to make my own decisions and 
mistakes and learn from them. 
However, at the point where we are as 
a nation, it’s important we keep 
questioning and talking about the idea 
of freedom and what it means to us. 
Right now, as a country, we need 
freedom from the fascist forces driving 
the country to the ground. 
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KUNAL KAMRA, 
29, comedian, 
Mumbai 


Social media has 
made every person 
who is anti- 
establishment just 
as accountable as the Prime Minister, 
while derailing the conversation about 
the PM’s accountability. Absolute 
freedom of speech in India is like the 
popular superstition of the ghost in a 
white sari with feet turned inwards: 
Some claim to have seen it, some even 
boast of having interacted with it, but 
mostly it seems like a rumour because, 
to be honest, I’m not sure it does. You 
have absolute freedom only if you work 
in the IT cell of the ruling dispensation. 
Otherwise just take a hike. Yes, there’s 
freedom on paper, just like the BMC is 
supposed to fix the roads of Mumbai, 
but that’s not how it’s done, right? 

Earlier I thought in two brackets—what 
is funny and what is not, but no longer. 
Social media does not give a flip about 
the law. You’re in the court of public 
opinion where there is an army whose 
job is to make sure that public opinion 
is against you. That’s when you have to 
be extra cautious—think hard before 
putting something up. The greatest 
things about social media and the 
freedom it afforded were instinct and 
spontaneity. The current environment 
kills both. 


Rituparna Chatterjee with Suchismita Ukil, 
Naorem Anuja, Sanghamitra Chakraborty, 
Abha Srivastava and Ishani Nandi. 
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After the death of his wife, a 
young man writes an open letter 
to her medical team 


Thank You 
so Much for 


Caring 


BY PETER DEMARCO FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


s I begin to tell my friends 
and family about the 
week you treated my 
wife, Laura Levis, in what 
turned out to be the last days of her 
young life, they stop me at about the 
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15th name that I recall. The list includes 
the doctors, nurses, respiratory special- 
ists, social workers and even cleaning 
staff members who cared for her. 

“How do you remember any of their 
names?” they ask. 


The author 
and his wife, 
Laura, hiking 
in Scotland. 


AUGUST 20186 
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THANK YOU SO MUCH FOR CARING 


“How could I not?” 
I respond. 

Every single one of 
you treated Laura with 
such professionalism, 
kindness and dignity 
as she lay unconscious. 
When she needed 
shots, you apologized 
that it was going to hurt 
a little, whether or not 
she could hear. When 
you listened to her 
heart and_ lungs 
through your stetho- 
scopes and her gown 
began to slip, you 
pulled it up to respect- 
fully cover her. You 
spread a blanket not 
only when her body 
temperature needed 
regulating but also 
when the room was 
just a little cold and 
you thought she’d 
sleep more comfort- 
ably that way. 


YOU CARED SO 
greatly for her parents, 
helping them climb 


into the room’s awkward recliner, 
fetching them water almost by the 
hour and answering every one of their 
medical questions with incredible 
patience. My father-in-law, a doctor 
himself, as you learnt, felt he was 
involved in her care. I can’t tell you 


@ 


The nurses 
shifted Laura in 
her bed, leaving 

room for me to 
BL in with 


to talk to? 
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how important that 
was to him. 

Then there was how 
you treated me. How 
would I have found the 
strength to make it 
through that week 
without you? 

How many times did 
you walk into the room 
to find me sobbing, my 
head down and resting 
on her hand, and qui- 
etly go about your task, 
as if willing yourselves 
invisible? How many 
times did you help me 
set up the recliner 
as close as possible to 
her bedside, crawling 
into the mess of wires 
and tubes in order to 
swing her forward just 
a few feet? 


HOW MANY TIMES 
did you check on 
me to see whether 
I needed anything, 
from a bite to eat 
to a drink, from 
fresh clothes to a 


hot shower, or to find out whether 
I needed a better explanation of a 
medical procedure or just someone 


How many times did you hug me and 
console me when I fell to pieces, or ask 
about Laura’s life and the person she 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY PETER DEMARCO 


was, taking the time to look at her 
photos or read the things I’d written 
about her on Facebook? How many 
times did you deliver bad news with 
compassionate words and sadness in 
your eyes? 

When I needed to use a computer 
for an emergency email, you made it 
happen. When I smuggled in a very 
special visitor, our tuxedo cat, Cola, for 
one final lick of Laura’s face, you 
“didn’t see a thing” 


AND ONE SPECIAL EVENING, you 
gave me full control to usher into the 
ICU more than 50 people in Laura’s 
life, from friends to co-workers to 
college pals to family members. It was 
an outpouring of love that included 
opera singing, guitar playing and 
dancing, as well as new revelations 
to me about just how deeply my wife 
had touched people. It was the last 
great night of our marriage together, 
for both of us, and it wouldn’t have 
happened without your support. 
There is another moment—actually, 
a single hour—that I will never forget. 
On the final day, as we waited for 
Laura’s organ-donor surgery, all I 
wanted was to be alone with her. But 
family and friends kept coming to say 
their goodbyes, and the clock ticked 
away. By about 4 p.m., finally, every- 
one had gone, and I was emotionally 
and physically exhausted, in need ofa 
nap. So I asked Laura’s nurses, Donna 
and Jen, if they could help me set up 
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the recliner, which was so uncomfort- 
able but all I had, next to her again. 
They had a better idea. 


THEY ASKED ME to leave the room for 
a moment, and when I returned, they 
had shifted Laura to the right side of 
her bed, leaving just enough room for 
me to crawl in with her one last time. 
I asked if they could give us one hour 
without a single interruption, and 
they nodded, closing the curtains and 
the doors and shutting off the lights. 

I nestled my body against hers. She 
looked so beautiful, and I told her so, 
stroking her hair and face. Pulling 
her gown down slightly, I kissed her 
breasts and laid my head on her chest, 
feeling it rise and fall with each breath, 
her heartbeat in my ear. It was our last 
tender moment as husband and wife, 
and it was more natural and pure and 
comforting than anything I’d ever felt. 
And then I fell asleep. 


I WILL REMEMBER that last hour 
together for the rest of my life. It was 
a gift beyond gifts, and I have Donna 
and Jen to thank for it. 

Really, I have all of you to thank 
for it. 

With my eternal gratitude and love, 

Peter DeMarco 


Laura Levis was a patient in the intensive 
care unit at CHA Cambridge Hospital in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, US. She died 
in 2016, at the age of 34. 


FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES (6 OCTOBER 2016), © 2016 BY THE NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY, NYTIMES.COM 
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Meditation “3° 
spiritualism of 

meditation? 

OW Meet a Nobel 

Prize winner 
who thinks so 


JO MARCHANT 
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EDITATION MAY SEEM 
a world away from 
biomedical research, with 
its focus on molecular 
processes and repeatable results. Yet, 
at the University of California, San 
Francisco (UCSF), a team led by a Nobel 
Prize-winning biochemist is engaged in 
serious studies hinting that meditation 
might slow ageing and lengthen life. 

Elizabeth Blackburn has always 
been fascinated by how life works. 
She was drawn to biochemistry, she 
says, because it offered a thorough and 
precise understanding, “in the form 
of deep knowledge of the smallest 
possible subunit of a process”. 

Working with biologist Joe Gall at 
Yale in the 1970s, Blackburn discovered 
a protective cap on the chromosomes 
of a single-celled freshwater creature 
called Tetrahymena. The caps, dubbed 
telomeres, were subsequently found on 
human chromosomes too. They shield 
the ends of our chromosomes each 
time our cells divide, but they wear 
down with each division. 

In the 1980s, working with graduate 
student Carol Greider at the University 
of California, Berkeley, Blackburn 
discovered an enzyme called 
telomerase that can protect and rebuild 
telomeres. Even so, our telomeres 
dwindle over time. And when they get 
too short, our cells start to malfunction 
and lose their ability to divide—a 
phenomenon that is now recognized 
as a key process in ageing. This work 
ultimately won Blackburn the 2009 


Nobel Prize in Medicine. 

In 2000, Blackburn received a 
visit that changed the course of her 
research. Elissa Epel, a postdoctoral 
student from UCSF’s psychiatry 
department, had a radical proposal. 

“I was interested in the idea that if 
we look deep within cells we might 
be able to measure the wear and tear 
of stress and daily life,” says Epel, now 
director of the Aging, Metabolism and 
Emotion Center at UCSF. After reading 
about Blackburn’s work on ageing, she 
wondered if telomeres might fit the bill. 

Epel asked Blackburn for help 
with a study of mothers caring for 
a chronically ill child. Epel’s plan 
was to ask the women how stressed 
they felt, then look for a relationship 
between their state of mind and the 
state of their telomeres. Collaborators 
at the University of Utah would 
measure telomere length, while 
Blackburn’s team would measure levels 
of telomerase. 

Blackburn’s research until this point 
had involved precisely controlled 
experiments in the lab. Epel’s work 
was on real people living real lives. “Tt 
was another world as far as I was con- 
cerned,” says Blackburn. At first, she 
was doubtful that it would be possible 
to see any meaningful connection be- 
tween stress and telomeres. Genes were 
seen as the important factor determin- 
ing telomere length, and the idea that 
it would be possible to measure psy- 
chological influences was highly con- 
troversial. But as a mother, Blackburn 
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was drawn to the idea of studying the 
plight of these stressed women. “You 
can’t help but empathize,” she says. 


INITIALLY THEY collected blood 
samples from 58 women divided into 
two groups—stressed mothers and 
control. The results were crystal clear. 
The more stressed 
the mothers said 
they were, the shorter 
their telomeres and 
the lower their levels 
of telomerase. 

The most fraz- 
zled women had 
telomeres that 
translated into an 
extra decade or so 
of ageing compared 
to those who were 
least stressed, while 
their telomerase 
levels were halved. 
It was the first indication that feel- 
ing stressed doesn’t just damage our 
health—it ages us. “I was thrilled,” 
says Blackburn. 

When the paper was published in 
the Proceedings of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences in December 2004, it 
sparked widespread press coverage. 
Robert Sapolsky, a pioneering stress 
researcher at Stanford University, 
described the collaboration as “a leap 
across a vast interdisciplinary canyon”. 

Many telomere researchers were 
wary at first. “This was a risky idea 
back then, and in some eyes unlikely,’ 
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explains Epel. “Everyone is born with 
very different telomere lengths and to 
think that we can measure something 
psychological or behavioural, not 
genetic, and have that predict the 
length of our telomeres? This is really 
not where this field was 10 years ago.” 
The paper triggered an explosion of 
research. Researchers 
have since linked 
perceived stress to 
shorter telomeres in 
healthy women as 
well as in Alzheimer’s 
caregivers, victims of 
domestic abuse and 
early life trauma, and 
people with major 
depression and post- 
‘ traumatic stress 
\ disorder. “There’s no 
wuieitime question in my mind 
wim §6that the environment 
has some consequence 
on telomere length,” says Mary 
Armanios, a clinician and geneticist 
at Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, 
US, who studies telomere disorders. 
Lab studies show that the stress 
hormone cortisol reduces the activity 
of telomerase, while oxidative stress 
and inflammation—the physiological 
fallout of psychological stress— 
appear to erode telomeres directly. 
Age-related conditions from 
osteoarthritis, diabetes and obesity 
to heart disease, Alzheimer’s and 
stroke have all been linked to 
short telomeres. 
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THE BIG QUESTION for researchers 
now is whether telomeres are 
simply a harmless marker of age- 
related damage (like grey hair, say) or 
themselves play a role in causing the 
health problems that plague us as we 
age. People with genetic mutations 
affecting the enzyme telomerase, 
who have much shorter 
telomeres than normal, 
suffer from accelerated- 
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length with data from the volunteers’ 
genomes and medical records will 
reveal additional links between 
telomere length and disease, as well 
as more genetic mutations that affect 
telomere length. Blackburn says the 
data, which hasn’t been published 
yet, shows that as the population ages, 
average telomere length 
goes down, but at age 


ageing syndromes and 


75-80, the curve swings 
back up as people with 


their organs progressively SEVERAL shorter telomeres die 
fail. But Armanios 2!UDIESHAVE off—proof that those 
questions whether the SHOWN THAT with longer telomeres 
smaller reductions in OUR really do live longer. 
telomere length caused TELOMERES 

by stress are relevant PREDICT “TEN YEARS AGO, 
for health, especially as FUTURE if you’d told me that 
telomere lengths are so HEALTH I would be seriously 


variable in the first place. 

Blackburn, however, 
says she is increasingly 
convinced that the 
effects of stress do matter. Several 
studies have shown that our telomeres 
predict future health. One showed 
that elderly men whose telomeres 
shortened over two-and-a-half years 
were three times as likely to die 
from cardiovascular disease in the 
subsequent nine years as those whose 
telomeres stayed the same length 
or got longer. 

Blackburn is collaborating with 
healthcare giant Kaiser Permanente 
of Northern California to measure 
the telomeres of 1,00,000 people. 
The hope is that combining telomere 


so ees 


thinking about medi- 
tation, I would have 
said one of us is loco,” 
Blackburn told The New 
York Times in 2007. Yet that is where 
her work has brought her. Since her 
initial study with Epel, the pair have 
become involved in collaborations with 
teams around the world, many focus- 
ing on ways to protect telomeres from 
the effects of stress. Trials suggest that 
exercise, eating healthily and social 
support all help, but one of the most 
effective interventions is meditation. 
In one ambitious project, Blackburn 
and her colleagues sent participants to 
meditate at the Shambhala Mountain 
Center in northern Colorado. Those 
who completed a three-month course 
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had 30 per cent higher levels of 
telomerase than a similar group on a 
waiting list. A pilot study of dementia 
caregivers found that volunteers who 
did an ancient chanting meditation 
called Kirtan Kriya, 12 minutes a day 
for eight weeks, had significantly higher 
telomerase activity than a control 
group who listened to 
relaxing music. 
Theories differ as to 
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versity of Exeter, UK, who specializes 
in testing complementary therapies in 
rigorous controlled trials. 

Others aren’t so impressed. Surgical 
oncologist David Gorski, a well-known 
critic of alternative medicine, expresses 
concern that the preliminary results 
of these studies are being oversold. 
“Nobel Prize winners are 
not infallible,’ he says. 

Blackburn attributes 


how meditation might 
boost telomeres and 


BLACKBURN’S 


this scepticism to unfa- 
miliarity with meditation 


telomerase, but most VIEW IS THAT and its link to spiritual 
likely it reduces stress. MEDITATION practices. “We’re always 
The practice involves IS AFAIR TOPIC _ trying to say ‘look, it’s 
slow, regular breathing, TO STUDY, preliminary, it’s a pilot? 
which may relax us AS LONG AS But people won’t even 
physically by calming ROBUST read those words. They’ll 
the fight-or-flight METHODS see the news headings 
response. It probably APE USED and panic.” Adds Sara 


has a psychological 


Lazar, a Harvard neuro- 


stress-busting effect too, 
helping us to appreciate 
the present instead of 
worrying about the past or future. 
“Being present in your activities 
and in your interactions is precious, 
and it’s rare these days with all of the 
multitasking we do,’ says Epel. 


IN GENERAL, Blackburn’s methodi- 
cal approach to the topic has earned 
a grudging admiration, even among 
those who have expressed concern 
about the health claims made for alter- 
native medicine. “She goes about her 
business in a cautious and systematic 
fashion,’ says Edzard Ernst of the Uni- 
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scientist who studies 
how meditation changes 
the structure of the brain, 
“When meditation first came to the 
West in the 1960s it was tied to the 
drug culture, the hippie culture. Peo- 
ple think it’s just a bunch of crystals.” 
The tide is now turning. Researchers 
have developed non-religious prac- 
tices such as mindfulness-based stress 
reduction and mindfulness-based cog- 
nitive therapy, and reported a range 
of health effects from lowering blood 
pressure to warding off depression. 
Contemplative traditions from 
Buddhism to Taoism believe that 
presence of mind promotes health 


and longevity; Blackburn and her 
colleagues now suggest that the ancient 
wisdom might be right. One study of 
239 healthy women found that those 
whose minds wandered less—the main 
aim of mindfulness meditation—had 
significantly longer telomeres than 
those whose thoughts ran amok. 

Blackburn’s view is that meditation 
is a fair topic to study, as long as robust 
methods are used. She even tried it 
out for herself, on a retreat. “I loved 
it,’ she says. She says short bursts of 
meditation sharpen her mind and help 
her avoid distraction. 


ONE DAY, information from telomeres 
may help doctors decide when to 
prescribe particular drugs. For 
example, telomerase activity predicts 
who will respond to treatment for major 
depression, while telomere length 
influences the effects of statins [drugs 
that reduce blood cholesterol levels]. 
Blackburn is more interested in 
how telomeres might help people 
directly, by encouraging them to live 
in a way that reduces their disease risk. 
Conventional medical tests give us 
our risk of particular conditions—high 
cholesterol warns of heart disease, 
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while high blood sugar predicts 
diabetes. Telomere length, by contrast, 
gives an overall reading of how healthy 
we are: our biological age. Blackburn 
believes putting a concrete number 
on how we are doing could provide an 
incentive to change our behaviour. 

Ultimately, she and Epel want 
governments to start paying attention 
to telomeres. A growing body of work 
shows that the stress from social 
adversity and inequality is a major 
force eroding these protective caps. 
People who didn’t finish high school 
or are in an abusive relationship have 
shorter telomeres, while studies have 
also shown links with low socio- 
economic status, shift work, lousy 
neighbourhoods and environmental 
pollution. Children are particularly 
at risk: Being abused or experiencing 
adversity early in life leaves people 
with shorter telomeres for the rest of 
their lives. 

“It’s now a consistent story that the 
ageing machinery is shaped at the 
earliest stages of life,’ Epel insists. “If we 
ignore that and we just keep trying to 
put Band-Aids on later, we’re never 
going to get at prevention and we’re 
only going to fail at cure.” 
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If called by a panther, don’t anther. 
OGDEN NASH 
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An Unlikely 
Champion of 


Press 
Freedom 


WHEN FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IS 
UNDER ATTACK WORLDWIDE, LOOK 
TO INDIA’S FIRST NEWSPAPER 
FOR S DEFENGE 


BY ANDREW OTIS 
ILLUSTRATION BY KESHAV KAPIL 


round the world, freedom of 
A the press is under attack. 

Already in 2018, three journal- 
ists have been murdered in India. 
Last year, 11 of them were killed. Un- 
surprisingly, India’s ranking in press 
freedom has fallen to 138, according to 
an index compiled by Reporters With- 
out Borders. These are sobering facts, 


but it is even more worrying when | 
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lawmakers greet these acts of violence 
with silence—when they should se- 
cure the lives of people and promote 
tolerance and acceptance instead. 

In India, “hate speech target- 
ing journalists is shared and ampli- 
fied on social networks, often by 
troll armies’, according to Reporters 
Without Borders. 

In the US, President Donald Trump 
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has called the press the ‘enemy of the 
people, the same phrase Stalin used 
when he targeted and killed his politi- 
cal adversaries. Trump has repeatedly 
called real news stories ‘fake news’ 
and rebuked media platforms that 
have criticized him. This sentiment 
echoes around the world—politicians 
with despotic tendencies have been 
declaring legitimate media as ‘fake, 
undermining trust in democratic 
institutions and stifling free speech. 

Two hundred years ago, in 1780, the 
press faced similar issues in India when 
Warren Hastings, the governor general 
of the British-ruled provinces, tried 
to shut down India’s first newspaper, 
Hicky’s Bengal Gazette, because of its 
fearless reporting. 

Not unlike Trump’s tirades, Hastings’ 
allies called the paper’s founder, James 


Augustus Hicky, a “stupid ignorant 
wretch” and a “man among the dregs 
of the people” who acted with “unpar- 
alleled insolence” against his social 
betters. These phrases were the 18th 
century equivalent to denigrating the 
freedom of the press—though perhaps 
more refined than what we hear today. 

The tale of India’s first English- 
language newspaper is long and sordid. 
Although Hicky’s Bengal Gazette lasted 
only two short years, there is much we 
can learn about the role of a free press in 
society, and what the press should— 
and should not—do. 


n January 1780, Hicky, a poor 
Irishman who had recently been 
freed from debtors’ prison on inflated 
charges, announced that he would be 
launching India’s first newspaper. He 


Old Fort Ghat in 18th-century Calcutta, where Hicky would have landed upon arriving 
in the city. The painting is from Thomas Daniell’s Views of Calcutta, 1786. 
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HICKY WROTE OF HIS "POWER TO PRINT A NEWSPAPER 
THAT NEITHER THE EAST INDIA COMPANY NOR THE KING 
THEIR MASTER CAN WREST OUT OF HIS HANDS". 


promised a “rigid adherence to truth 
and facts” and that “nothing would be 
inserted” without authentication. 

Hicky largely kept true to his word. 
But later that year, friends of Gover- 
nor General Hastings announced they 
were going to publish a rival newspaper 
called the India Gazette. When Hicky 
found out that Hastings would allow 
the India Gazette to mail its newspa- 
pers to readers for free, Hicky saw his 
livelihood challenged. 

At that moment, Hicky began to ex- 
pose corruption that ran deep through 
the English East India Company. He re- 
ported that the only reason he had not 
received free postage (compared to the 
India Gazette) was because he had not 
paid a bribe to a top East India Com- 
pany employee named Simeon Droz 
and to Marian Hastings, the governor 
general’s wife. 

“A few days before I published 
the first number of the Bengal 
Gazette, Mr Droze in company with two 
other gentlemen came to my house,’ 
Hicky wrote. They told Hicky to meet 
Hastings’ wife to secure the perk, but 
he refused. “I told him that I could not 
think of doing such a thing as that,’ 
he later wrote. 

After Hicky’s exposé, Hastings and 
his allies moved to punish him, hop- 


ing to stop his reporting. Hastings first 
forbade Hicky from mailing his newspa- 
per through the post office, forcing him 
to hire his own private mail carriers. But 
this act only strengthened his resolve. 

In return, Hicky wrote that he 
would “drag” top East India Company 
employees to “public justice’, adding 
that he was determined to make his 
paper the “scourge of all despotic and 
arbitrary tyrants” He also wrote that 
he had a “power to print a Newspaper 
that neither the East India Company 
nor the King their Master can wrest out 
of his hands’. 

These were powerful statements, and 
Hicky soon made good on his promise 
to expose corruption. Over the next six 
months, he printed many articles, in- 
cluding ones that claimed Hastings had 
bribed the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Bengal and handed out cor- 
rupt contracts. The reporting was too 
much for Governor General Hastings 
to stand. In June 1781, Hastings sued 
Hicky for libel. He was found guilty 
in front of the Supreme Court and sen- 
tenced to jail. When Hicky refused to 
moderate his writing, even printing his 
newspaper from jail for nine months, 
Hastings sued him again. By March 
1782, the Supreme Court ordered his 


| printing press to be seized, shuttering 
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AN UNLIKELY CHAMPION OF PRESS a 


Sh Darthe Bia a7 
Silence Hickey 


BETWEEN TWO AND THREE O'CLOCK THURSDAY MORNING, 
5 APRIL 1781, CALCUTTA ; 


icky woke with a start, and stumbled over to his bedroom window. 
He peered into the blackness, bleary-eyed and confused. He heard ; 
yells and screams from below. "(What is) the cause of so much noise?” 
he opened his window and yelled. 
He saw figures running in the dark. Three men were trying to break 
into his house. Two were Europeans and had cut open the rope that 
held his back gate shut with curved knives. 
He rushed downstairs. But the men had fled before he made it down. 
He asked his servants who these people were. They said one was 


Frederick Charles, the owner of a public house in the city, and } 
Messink's assistant at the theatre. Hicky had bad blood with Charles. 

When he had practised medicine in his first years in Calcutta, 1 
Charles had once refused to pay for a surgery he performed. He had 

to sue Charles to get his money back. Hicky pondered for a second. : 


Why would these people break into his house deep in the night? ’ 
Why would they wish to attack him? , 
Then, everything came together like pieces of a puzzle. Behind 
Charles, he saw Messink. And behind Messink, he saw Hastings. 
He was convinced it was an assassination attempt. Or, if not, 
at least a threat to silence him. He feared another attempt on his 
life, so he hired sepoys to guard his home and told his servants not 


to let anyone in without his express permission. j 
The warning might have scared some men, but it made him bold. If : 
it was a warning to silence him, then he would do just the opposite. 


He was not intimidated. He would fight till every 
‘muscle in his body failed him rather than 


Warren Hastings, surrender his right to print. 
the first governor 


general of Bengal 


He saw himself as the scourge of tyrants, the : 
defender of free speech, and the protector of the 
people ... In a place where fundamental rights ; 
had been overturned and where the people lived in 
slavery, he believed (that) someone like him, someone 
with a free Press, might restore the people's rights 
and redeem their freedoms. 


EXCERPT FROM HICKY’S BENGAL GAZETTE: THE UNTOLD STORY OF INDIA’S FIRST NEWSPAPER, WRITTEN a 


BY ANDREW OTIS, COPYRIGHT © 2018 BY ANDREW OTIS, PUBLISHED BY TRANQUEBAR, AN IMPRINT OF 
WESTLAND PUBLICATIONS PRIVATE LIMITED ° Z 
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The Calcutta Supreme Court House (right) and Writer’s Building (left). Painting 
by Thomas Daniell; published in Views of Calcutta (1786). 


Hicky’s Bengal Gazette for good. 

To be clear, Hicky was provocative 
for his time and that may have contrib- 
uted to his downfall. He also began to 
report things that may not have been 
verifiable, such as questioning Hast- 
ings’ manhood and talking about the 
sex life of one of Hastings’ top military 
commanders. He even printed articles 
threatening insurrection if Hastings 
continued his tyrannical practices. Of 
course, these articles did nothing to 
endear him to the establishment. 

Hicky fought to the end, printing his 
newspaper up to the moment the Su- 
preme Court seized his printing press. 
He meant every word that he would 
fight for his right to print a newspaper, 
whose voice no company, nor any king, 
had the right to silence. 

Ultimately, his fight was not in vain. 
Through his reporting, the scandals of 
top Company officials in India became 


widely known. Back in England, Parlia- 
ment recalled both Hastings and Chief 
Justice Elijah Impey to face impeach- 
ment trials. Although Hastings and 
Impey were eventually acquitted, their 
reputations never quite recovered, due, 
in part, to Hicky’s reporting. 

Hicky’s tale is important because it 
shows that when you have an inde- 
pendent press you can expose corrup- 
tion. If we let power-hungry politicians 
declare what is news and what is not, 
if we let regimes determine who can 
print and who cannot, in the words of 
Hicky’s Bengal Gazette, “we shall then 
be in the condition of the sheep” And 
when the press is gone “our house 
may be robbed whilst we sleep”. 


Andrew Otis is a history and political science 
graduate from the University of Rochester and 
a PhD student at the University of Maryland’s 
Philip Merill College of Journalism. He was a 
Fulbright Fellow to India (2013-2014) as well 
as a 2011 Joseph P. O’Hern scholar. 
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Laughter 


THE BEST MEDICINE 


> 


“You’re lucky, Dave. You have talent.” 


AS A MAN STEPS OFF the kerb to 
cross the street, a car careens around 
the corner and heads straight for 
him. The alarmed man tries to hurry, 
but the car changes lanes and is still 
coming at him. Panicked, the man 
freezes in the middle of the road, and 
just as the car is about to hit him, it 
comes to a screeching halt. 

The driver’s window rolls down, and 
a squirrel pokes his head out. “See?” 
he says. “It’s not as easy as it looks!” 

RICHARD MOULTON 
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| ASKED GOD: “Tf everything is 
already written in my destiny, why 
should I pray? 

God smiled and said: “I have also 


written ‘Conditions Apply’ 
SRI SMITHA, Hyderabad 


AT A BOAT RENTAL concession, 

the manager spots a boat out ona 
lake and yells through his mega- 
phone, “Number 99, come in, please. 
Your time is up.” Several minutes 
pass, but the boat doesn’t return. 


LEO CULLUM/THE NEW YORKER COLLECTION/© CONDE NAST 


COURTESY JAMES FRIDMAN 


“Boat number 99,” he again hollers, his megaphone: “Boat number 66, 
“return to the dock immediately, are you OK?” Source: mariniste.livejournal.com 
or I'll have to charge you overtime.” 

“Something’s wrong, boss,” his as- 
sistant says. “We only have 75 boats.” 

The manager pauses, then raises 


DOUBLE TAKES 


When you ask internet photo whiz James Fridman to ‘fix’ a picture you 
submit, you never know what you'll get—other than laughs. 


Q: James, can you put Q: Hello, James! Can you Q: James, can you make 


me in Star Wars? please close my girlfriend’s| me taller than my dad plz? 
eyes in this picture? :) 


oe 


A: There you go, Curlbacca.| A: Hope this helps. A: Of course. 
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DRAMA IN REAL LIFE GS Aims = TIBET 


Mount 
Everest 


o Kathmandu 
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An American scientist is in the Himalayas when 
he ice suddenly gives way, plunging him 70 feet into 
y crevasse. He survives, suffering 15 broken bones 

and internal bleeding. But if he can't climb out, 
that crack in the ice will become his grave 


BY NICHOLAS HUNE-BROWN 
. ~~ 
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TRAPPED INSIDE A GLACIER 


OHN ALL unzipped 
his tent, poked his 
shaggy blonde head 
out into the thin 
alpine air and took 
in the view. The 
sun sparkled off the 
freshly fallen snow 
on the jagged peaks 
and crags of Mount 
Himlung. It was 
just before 10 a.m. 
on 19 May 2014—a 
perfect morning in the Himalayas. 
All, a 44-year-old scientist, had 
come to Nepal on a research expedi- 
tion to collect snow samples for his 
study on pollution. His two climbing 
partners had retreated down to base 
camp until one of them could recover 
from a stomach ailment. They were 
expected back in a day or two, but 
for now, All was alone at 20,000 feet. 


All processing pollution 
samples in the Andes 
mountains 
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Climbing solo in the Himalayas is 
never advisable, but All’s plan was to 
remain cautious, stick near camp and 
begin collecting samples. But first, he 
was dying for a cup of coffee. 

He grabbed his snow axes and 
walked towards a flat area a short dis- 
tance away that looked like an ideal 
spot to gather fresh snow to melt for 
water. The temperature was between 
25°C and 30°C. After weeks at high el- 
evation, that felt positively balmy, so 
All was dressed lightly in wind pants, 
a thin jacket over a T-shirt and hiking 
boots with crampons—metal spikes 
that help climbers traverse icy terrain. 
He took a step and then another. Sud- 
denly the ground gave way beneath 
him, and he plunged into darkness. 

All’s face smashed into something 
hard as he plummeted downwards. He 
instinctually reached out with his right 
hand, trying to jab an axe into the ice to 
slow his progress, but the weight of his 
falling body wrenched his arm out of its 
shoulder socket, leaving behind a mess 
of shattered bone and torn soft tissue. 
As he careened against the icy walls 
with growing speed, his mind seemed 
to slow down. He realized with horror 
what had happened: He had stepped 
into a crevasse, a crack that had opened 
in the glacier and extended down who 
knew how deep. How did I make this 
mistake? he thought. Then he had 
another thought: There’s no way you 
can survive a crevasse fall. 

All’s right side slammed into some- 
thing hard, his fall stopping with a 


ALL PHOTOS: COURTESY JOHN ALL. PREVIOUS SPREAD MAP: TATIANA AYAZO 


crunch of bones. I’m dead, he thought. 
Then he felt his lungs heaving, strain- 
ing to suck wind back into his body, 
each gasp bringing a jolt of excruci- 
ating pain. He looked down and saw 
his legs hanging over a chasm. He had 
landed on a shelf of ice suspended 
above the blackness. Overhead was 
a pale halo of blue-white light, seven 
storeys up, where he had punched 
through the crust of snow. The en- 
tire right side of his body had been 
crushed. He couldn’t move. But for 
now, he was alive. 


JOHN ALL WAS NOT supposed to 
be on Mount Himlung. A month ear- 
lier, he had been at Mount Everest 
Base Camp sharing black tea with 
a young Sherpa. Asman Tamang, a 
shy father of a nine-month-old, was 
climbing Everest for the first time, 


When All's climbing 

party left Mount Himlung 
after one of them grew ill, 
he remained there—alone. 


and All teased him, saying Tamang 
would make record speed up the 
mountain. All had climbed Everest 
before, but this time he was lead- 
ing an expedition of scientists to 
Everest’s sister peak, Mount Lhotse, 
to collect evidence of “black dust’, 
emissions from factories thousands 
of miles away. For All, a professor at 
Western Kentucky University, US, the 
mountains were a second home— 
the rare place where the six-foot-five 
former triathlete could combine his 
love of physical adventure with his 
scientific curiosity. 

On the morning of 18 April, All 
woke to the ground rumbling. An ice 
shelf had collapsed, sending a chunk 
of ice the size of an apartment build- 
ing tumbling down the side of Ever- 
est. Sixteen climbers were killed, 
Asman Tamang among them. 
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Everest and Lhotse were shut down 
for the season. After a week of mourn- 
ing his friend, All and his two partners 
headed to nearby Mount Himlung to 
continue their work. 


FROM HIS ICY SEAT 70 feet deep in 
the earth, John All gasped for breath 
and tried to gather his thoughts. 
Climbers fall into crevasses all the 
time, but those who survive usu- 
ally fall only a short way, aren’t by 
themselves and certainly aren’t badly 
injured. All knew of only one per- 
son who had made it through such a 
long fall and climbed out by himself: 
the mountaineer Joe Simpson, who 
had survived a fall in Peru. All would 
try to become the second. 


the ribs on his right side were shat- 
tered, making every breath agony. His 
abdomen felt sore and stiff, a sign of 
internal bleeding, and he had a cop- 
pery taste in his mouth, an indication 
of possible kidney or liver damage. He 
touched his face and found that blood 
from gouges in his eye socket and 
forehead had congealed in the cold, 
stopping the bleeding momentarily. 
It took All almost 10 minutes just to 
wrench himself upright and squirm 
over to a secure perch on his block of 
ice. The effort left him panting. Icy air 
blew up from the depths of the glacier. 
Already he could feel his body shiver- 
ing and his fingers freezing, quickly 
becoming numb. By 4 p.m., the shad- 
ows cast by the high mountain peaks 


$$$ —___—_ 


HIS LEGS WERE HANGING OVER A CHASM. 
BUT FOR NOW, HE WAS ALIVE. 


Taking in his surroundings, All 
realized he wasn’t on a shelf but a 
chunk of ice that had fallen through 
the fissure and become wedged be- 
tween the walls. In an ever-moving, 
ever-shifting glacier, how long would 
it stay wedged? He rocked his body 
slightly, testing his limitations, and 
a jolt of pain radiated through him, 
leaving him dizzy. He had 15 broken 
bones in total, he would learn later, 
including six crushed vertebrae. His 


right arm was entirely useless, and | 
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would leave him in the dark and 
unable to climb. His research part- 
ners weren't scheduled to come back 
to camp until the next day or possibly 
even the day after. By then, he would 
have frozen to death. He had roughly 
six hours to make it to the surface and 
to his tent, or he would die. 

All is a researcher, someone who 
makes a record of everything he does. 
Now, out of instinct, he reached into 
his pocket, brought out his camera, 
and pressed record. “Thank God I 


stopped on this ledge,” he said to the 
camera, his breath ragged, spatters of 
blood visible in the snow. “How do 
I get back up there, though?” Above 
him, the snow was soft; the air from 
the crevasse condensed on the walls 
and left a surface the consistency 
of whipped cream. Where he had 
landed, the width 
of the crevasse was 
about eight feet, but 
on his right he sawa 
spot hundreds of feet 
away where the fis- 
sure appeared to nar- 
row. If he was lucky, it 
just might be narrow 
enough for him to 
‘chimney’ his way up, or climb by 
bracing his body against both sides 
of the crevasse until he reached 
the surface, all the while using 
only one arm. First, though, he 
would need to get there, using his 
crampons and snow axes to move 
across the wall of sheer ice. 

All kicked the points of his cram- 
pons into the ice until they held. With 
his left hand, he planted one axe at eye 
level, then he reached the same hand 
across his body to plant the other axe 
as far to the right as possible. Clutching 
the first axe, he shuffled his feet to the 
right, kicked his crampons into the ice, 
shifted his weight and then grabbed 
the second axe, again with his left 
hand. His body screamed with pain, 
but he had moved. Now he just had to 
do this a few thousand more times. 
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All shot these in the 
crevasse. Above: The 
passageway up and 
out; below: The chasm 
awaiting him if he fell 


Stab with the axe, kick his feet, 
shift his weight, repeat. All was free- 
climbing inside a crack in the moun- 
tain, trying not to dwell on the fact 
that one misstep would send him 
tumbling to his death. Instead he con- 
centrated on getting to another slab of 
ice that had become lodged in the cre- 
vasse about 50 feet up. Over the years, 
All had found that he functioned well 
in dangerous situations. He had a tat- 
too of a black mamba on his calf—a 
token of the time he had kicked a 
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six-foot-long poisonous snake in Bo- 
tswana, Africa, before it could strike. 
He tried to make the climb an aca- 
demic puzzle, a question of geometry. 
If he could figure it out, he would live. 

Stab, kick, shift, repeat. At times 
the ice gave way beneath All’s cram- 
pons, sending chunks of the wall 
tumbling into the chasm, but his axe 
held him tight. 

After about half an hour, he’d 
reached the slab of ice. He rested, 
gratefully gulping the meat-locker- 
cold air into his lungs. The sound of 
his own jagged breath as he struggled 


infinity. Against his will, the thought 
flashed through his mind: I’m going 
to die. He thought of his 67-year-old 
mother and imagined her sadness on 
receiving the news. Then he gathered 
himself again and forced himself on, 
stabbing the axe back into the wall. 
Now the edges of the crevasse were 
narrowing, the surface of the walls a 
tangle of icy protrusions and decep- 
tively fragile crystalline formations 
that All scraped aside with his frozen 
fingers. Slowly he began to climb up- 
wards, swinging his ice tools into the 
walls and finding his footing, each 


9) 


HE HAD SIX HOURS TO MAKE IT TO THE 
SURFACE AND HIS TENT, OR HE WOULD DIE. 


to get enough oxygen at this altitude 
mixed with the cracking of the gla- 
cier, that living, moving mass of ice 
that surrounded him. He knew that 
if he didn’t make his way out, his 
body would likely remain there for 
years. Perhaps when the glacier had 
retreated, future generations would 
discover the corpse in the green wind- 
breaker and wonder who had been 
foolish enough to go climbing alone. 
He started moving again, his eyes 
fixed on the next ice block, about 
50 feet to his right. Suddenly, a jolt of 
inexpressible pain struck. He looked 
down and saw the void beneath him, 


the cavern disappearing into a black | 
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step taking excruciating minutes as 
he tried to gather his energy. The 
crevasse was tight enough for him 
to chimney his way up now, and he 
braced his back against the wall. 
Stab, kick, shift, repeat. Time moved 
strangely in the crevasse—marked out 
by uneven breaths—but he was mak- 
ing progress. After about four hours in 
the crevasse, All could see the glow of 
the sun beneath a thin crust of snow. 

Finally he swung an axe upwards 
and broke through. A tiny patch of blue 
sky appeared. As All cleared the snow, 
making the hole wider, he had the dis- 
tinct feeling he had just dug himself 
out of his own grave. He hauled himself 


up and lay there, halfway in and half- 
way out, utterly exhausted and unable 
to move. Five minutes later, with a fi- 
nal burst of energy, he forced his body 
to flop forward on to solid ground. He 
staggered to his feet and immediately 
collapsed again. He couldn’t walk. He 
could barely get to his knees. That’s 
when he realized just how truly broken 
his body was and how much trouble he 
was still in. 

In the Himalayas, death from hypo- 
thermia comes quickly. All was a three- 
minute walk away from his tent, but it 
might as well have been three miles 
(4.82 km). You didn’t come this far to 
not make it, he told himself. He pulled 
his body forward on his stomach. His 
face plowed through the snow. All 
shivered in agony as he dragged his 
broken ribs across the ground. 

The short walk took two hours of 
crawling. It was late afternoon and 
the shadows were deepening when he 
finally lunged into the tent. All reached 
for his handheld satellite communi- 
cator. He knew he wouldn’t survive 
until his partners reached him. He 
was bleeding internally and needed 
to be rescued. The walkie-talkie- 
sized machine could only send mes- 
sages, not make phone calls, and at 
the moment, it was connected to the 
Facebook page of an organization he’d 
co-founded, the American Climber 
Science Program. Back home in Ken- 
tucky, it was 4 a.m. Everyone he knew 
was likely asleep, but he prayed some- 
one would see his cry for help. With 
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| numb fingers he typed out a message: 


“Please call Global Rescue. John bro- 
ken arm, ribs, internal bleeding. Fell 
70 ft crevasse. Climbed out. Himlung 
camp 2,” he posted. “Please hurry.” 


FROM HER HOUSE ON the Big Island 
of Hawaii, biologist Rebecca Cole was 
getting ready for bed when she decided 
to log on to Facebook. When she saw 
John All’s message, her heart sank. 

Cole and her husband, Carl 
Schmitt, had co-founded the 
American Climber Science Program 
with All. He was the guy they referred 
to as their “charismatic megafauna” — 
a big, fun presence with a magnetic 
personality who drew people to the 
organization. When Cole read her 
friend’s cry for help, she quickly began 
pinging messages across the globe, 
trying to arrange a helicopter rescue. 

On Mount Himlung, All was spend- 
ing the longest night of his life. His 
throat was parched, but with only one 
working arm, he couldn’t manage 
to open his water bottle. He sucked 
down two energy gels, tried to cover 
his body with his sleeping bag and lay 
in a dazed pain in the dark. 

Finally the light outside began to 
change, the sun creeping up the edges 
of the tent and warming his chilled 
body. On the other side of the world, 
his friends were trying to find a rescue 
team willing to take a helicopter to 
such an altitude, where the air is thin 
and aircraft can act erratically. 

After 18 hours on his back—his bro- 
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After climbing out 
of the crevasse, 
All spent 18 hours 
inside his tent. 


ken body had tensed up, leaving him 
near paralysis—All heard the faint 
whirr of a helicopter. Soon after, the 
tent’s door unzipped and a Nepali 
rescuer poked his head through the 
flap. The rescuer dragged All on his 
sleeping mat before hauling him into 
the helicopter. 

As the copter twisted through the 
Himalayas, All finally allowed the relief 
to flood through him. “I’m alive,’ he 
whispered. 


AS ALL RECOVERED from his inju- 
ries, he sometimes felt as if a part of 
him had never escaped the crevasse. 
He talked freely about Tamang’s death 
and his own escape, but he did it from 
a remove—keeping himself the teller of 
the story, not the subject. “It was all so 
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raw and overwhelming,” 
says All. “I had to keep it 
in the third person.” 

In March 2015, almost 
a year after his near- 
death experience, John 
All visited Rebecca Cole 
in Hawaii. By now he 
was physically healed, 
but Cole could see 
that her friend was still 
shaken. So, she says, 
“I took a week off to take 
John on as many hikes 

‘ and adventures as he 
was physically able to 
handle.” One day, they 

climbed Mauna Loa, the largest vol- 
cano in the world. As they trekked, it 
began to snow—a rarity in tropical 
Hawaii—and soon they were breaking 
trail through three feet of snow on their 
way to the summit. Being in the snowy 
mountains for the first time since his 
accident and discovering that the 
experience still made him feel happy 
and at peace marked the beginning of 
All’s true recovery. 

All is now a research professor 
at Western Washington University. 
He is also fulfilling a lifelong desire 
to train the next generation of climber- 
scientists at the Mountain Environ- 
ments Research Institute, which he 
founded in 2016. “We all have dreams, 
but we usually say, ‘I’ll do it when 
I get a chance,” says All. “Lying on 
that mountain, I realized you get only 
one chance to live.” 
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Laugh Lines 


TOUGH QUESTIONS 


> 


At what age do you think 

it’s appropriate to tell 

a highway it’s adopted? 
ZACH GALIFIANAKIS 


If con is the opposite of 
pro, then isn’t Congress 


the opposite of progress? 
JON STEWART 


What should you do when 
you see an endangered animal 


eating an endangered plant? 
GEORGE CARLIN 


How come you never see 
a headline like ‘Psychic 
Wins Lottery’? Jay LENO 


Nostalgia: 
how long’s 


that been 


around? 
BILL BAILEY 


Why is there so much pres- 
sure to spend Independence 


Day with other people? 
BETSY SALKIND 


What are they planting to grow 


the seedless watermelon? 
JERRY SEINFELD 
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BY SUCHISMITA UKIL 


The story of Ankit Saxena, the resilience 


and wisdom of his parents and their 
commitment to humanity brings 
immense hope in these strange times 


HIS IS NOT A LOVE STORY with 

a happily-ever-after, though it could 

easily have been. This is a story about 
love trumping hate, of resilience in the face of 
unimaginable tragedy, the triumph of sanity, 
liberalism and tolerance over bigotry and 
partisanship, and the victory of rationality over 
unreason. This is a story of hope, breaking the 
binary of life and death. This is the story of 
Ankit Saxena. He was murdered in February 
this year, yet he lives on. 

A young man, just shy of turning 24, Ankit 
was the only child of parents Yashpal, 59, and 
Kamlesh, 42, and the sole earning member in 
their lower-middle-class household. A wedding 
photographer by profession, with youthful 
optimism, he dreamt of running a studio and 
having a business of his own. Growing up 
he was shaped by the internet, and he made 
funny, sometimes silly, videos with his friends 
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that have now been viewed over 
nine million times on YouTube. In 
the prime of his life, he should have 
had many productive years ahead of 
him. That right was taken away from 
him. Why? He dared to love someone 
outside his community. 

Ankit met Shehzadi as a teenager. 
They had been neighbours in a housing 
development in west Delhi’s Raghubir 
Nagar for a decade, where the residents 
are a composite of different faiths, 
communities and social backgrounds. 
There are a few inter-faith couples, 
too, which lends an air of progressive- 
ness to this tight-knit community. They 
were friends for years before they fell in 
love. Their families, unaware of their in- 
timacy, were on cordial terms. 

Shehzadi, 19, came from a conser- 
vative and deeply patriarchal Muslim 
household. As soon as her parents got 
a whiff of her relationship with Ankit, 
they quickly moved to another house, 
a couple of blocks away, and made sure 
she never left the house unattended. 
They tried to marry her off, even 
putting her under house arrest when 
she refused to stop seeing Ankit. 
His family didn’t know about their rela- 
tionship, but his friends did. 


AS WE MEET THE FAMILY in their 
one-room apartment, his father 
Yashpal’s wan smile of greeting doesn’t 
quite reach his eyes. His vacant eyes 
glisten with unshed tears, and his voice 
trails off as he states the obvious: “This 
is the 21st century, after all ... you only 
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hear about such things in the news ... 
never thought ... if they [Shehzadi’s 
family] had a problem, they should 
have come to us ... said something ... 
we have known them for years ...” 

He has been over that day’s incident 
over and over again, recounting it end- 
lessly to the media, the authorities and 
curious well-wishers. He enters into 
a trance-like state as he goes over the 
graphic details the night of the murder. 
He has spent hours going over the last 
few days before his son died, speaking 
to his friends, scanning phone and chat 
records, retracing his footsteps, trying 
to recreate and relive the last moments 
with Ankit, to understand why some- 
one would want to kill his boy. 

His mother doesn’t speak much, 
often staring blankly with glassy eyes. 


_ gg 
HIS MOTHER DOESN’T 
SPEAK MUCH, OFTEN 

STARING BLANKLY WITH 
GLASSY EYES. “HE WAS 
A GOOD BOY,” SHE 
MURMURS. 


She murmurs, “He was a good boy,” 
and then falls silent. It is impossible for 
her to fathom why her son would be so 
suddenly and brutally murdered. 

On the evening of 1 February, 
Yashpal recalls a worried Ankit rushing 
into their flat on the first floor, dumping 
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his bag and photo equipment on a stool 
and pacing the room for a few minutes, 
before rushing out again. He came back 
in, hesitating at the doorstep, as though 
he wanted to say something to him. But 
then he changed his mind and was out 
of the door before Yashpal could ask 
what was on his mind. He had no idea 
that it was to be the last time he saw his 
son alive at home. 

The next thing he knew, at around 
8 p.m., he received a call from one of 
his son’s friends to step outside—a fight 
had broken out and Ankit was some- 
how involved. As he dashed out, he saw 
neighbours rushing to the market near 
a school for the blind in the locality, 
where a commotion had broken out. 
A heart patient, he tried to walk slowly, 
urging his wife to rush ahead and see 
what was up. He picked up his pace 
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Ankit Saxena Trust volunteers—Ashish Duggal (second from right) with Ankit’s friends 


as he heard someone mention Ankit’s 
name. On the streets, a huge crowd 
had gathered: Yashpal could make out 
a man was being beaten up. 

To his horror, it turned out to be 
Ankit. Shehzadi’s parents Akbar Ali and 
Shahnaz, her 15-year-old brother and 
uncle, Mohammad Salim, had accosted 
Ankit, asking him the whereabouts 
of their daughter, who had left home 
earlier that evening, locking them up 
inside. They had guessed it was to meet 
him. As Yashpal tried to break through 
the throng of bystanders, he saw his 
son fall. While being kicked in the 
stomach, he pleaded repeatedly, “Let’s 
go to the police station and settle this 
there.” But Shehzadi’s father, egged on 
viciously by her mother, wouldn’t stop 
raining down blows on him. The other 
two men threw in a few kicks and 
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Left: Yashpal Saxena, Ashish Duggal and friends at a blood donation camp organized 
by the Trust; Right: A tulsi sapling planted by Ankit’s family where their son was killed. 


punches as well. These details are all 
captured in the police report. 

Shahnaz attacked Kamlesh as she 
tried to free her son, pulling her hair 
and beating her, all the while showering 
verbal abuse. As Yashpal rushed to pro- 
tect his wife, he saw, from the corner of 
his eye, Ankit get on his feet. As he tried 
to make way to be by his mother’s side, 
the male members of the girl’s family 
surrounded him. Her uncle and brother 
restrained his hands while her father 
pulled him back by his hair; there was 
a glint of silver as his right hand moved 
swiftly left to right around Ankit’s neck. 
And then he saw Ankit fall. 

There was blood all around. Ankit, 
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pointing to his neck, had slumped 
into a sitting position on the footpath 
and then fell to his side. No one came 
to his rescue, barring his ageing par- 
ents. His friends had gone to get Sheh- 
zadi from a nearby metro station, 
where she had asked to meet him, and 
bring her to the police station, on his 
instructions, according to police 
reports. As the situation got out of 
hand, Ankit had the presence of mind 
to seek police assistance and do the 
right thing. A full description of the 
horrific events of that night are stated 
explicitly in the 250-page charge sheet, 
which lists over 30 eyewitnesses. 

Ankit had bled to death by the time 
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his parents were able to take him to a 
hospital. It was Shehzadi who led the 
police to the locations where her family 
members, allegedly responsible for the 
murder, were hiding. They are currently 
in judicial custody, and the juvenile in 
an observation home. 


AS THE STORY BROKE, it swiftly 
took on communal overtones. 
Many religio-political groups, which 
Ankit’s parents refuse to name, 
reached out to the family. “You just 
say the word (hinting at stirring up 
communal trouble), they would say. 
What’s the point: my son is gone, I 
don’t want any more deaths,” rues 
his father. The neighbourhood was 
on high alert for a while; the threat of 
rioting, violence and backlash im- 
minent. Things could have escalated 
quite easily, if it wasn’t for the Saxena 
family’s resilience and wisdom. 

Ashish Duggal, Ankit’s cousin, who 
has been supporting the Saxenas 
with the court case, dealing with the 
press and managing the social media 
pages in his young cousin’s memory, 
says Ankit wouldn’t have wanted to 
be remembered for spurring enmity, 
polarizing people and spreading hate. 
He has set up the Ankit Saxena Trust, a 
non-profit that seeks to bring different 
social groups together, especially 
youngsters, through community acti- 
vities, such as blood-donation camps, 
talent shows and counselling. 

One of the first things they did was to 
organize an iftar party during the holy 
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month of Ramzan for their neighbours, 
a Muslim family living right across 
from the Saxenas’ flat. The two fami- 
lies have stood by each other through 
thick and thin. It was a feast that was 
attended by scores of supporters. 
Delhi’s chief minister Arvind Kejriwal 
and BJP politician Manoj Tiwari had 
visited the Saxenas earlier during a me- 
morial for Ankit, as a show of solidarity. 

Ankit’s family wants justice for their 
son, not revenge. They want the culprits 
brought to book, as soon as possible. 


THEY CANNOT BRING 
HIM BACK, BUT THEY 
KNOW THEY CAN DO 
THEIR BIT TO PREVENT 
SUCH TRAGIC DEATHS 
IN THE FUTURE. 


(The sorry state of the legal system is 
another story: a fast-track case, it is yet 
to be heard by a judge.) They cannot 
bring him back, but they know they 
can do their bit to prevent such tragic 
deaths in the future. Through his story, 
they want to inspire people everywhere 
to abandon prejudice for tolerance, to 
strive for peace and harmony and cre- 
ate a world of reason and compassion 
where people can live as one. 

This story has many heroes, and 
Ankit Saxena’s reminds us there is one 
in each of us. 
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A young couple from different faiths. An irate 
crowd intent on violence. An honourable man 
brave enough to do the right thing 


Between a Man & a Mob 


BY RITUPARNA CHATTERJEE 


GARJIYA DEVI 
temple near Ramnagar in 
Uttarakhand is crowded with 

people on a sunny, summer morn- 
ing. Ganga Dussehra, an auspicious 
Hindu festival to mark the descent of 
the river Ganga on earth, has drawn 
large numbers of devotees on this day 
(22 May) to the shrine, not far from 
Jim Corbett National Park. Among 
the teeming multitudes is on-duty 
sub-inspector Gagandeep Singh mak- 
ing his rounds and keeping watch. 

At about midday, Singh’s attention 
is drawn to a growing cacophony of 
raised voices. Hindu devotees have 
gathered around a lean, bearded 
young man in jeans and a yellow 
T-shirt, worn under a collared shirt, 
gesticulating angrily. He is completely 
unaware of the growing size of the 
crowd surrounding him. 

Concerned, Singh decides to step 
in to see what the matter is. It turns 
out that the man, identified only by 
his first name, Irfan, had come to the 
temple to meet his girlfriend, who 
happens to be Hindu. Both the man 
and the woman appear to be in their 
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20s. However, the crowd is enraged 
at the Muslim man’s “audacity” to 
date a woman from the Hindu 
community, and that too within the 
temple premises. They have dragged 
the couple from their meeting spot to 
the centre of the temple complex. The 
man is to be “taught a lesson”. 

Far from backing down in the 
face of such blind anger, Irfan holds 
his ground, arguing with the crowd. 
Concerned by the rapidly escalating 
situation, Singh tries to intervene 
but struggles to be heard above the 
raised voices of the crowd that is 
fast beginning to look like a mob. 
Irfan and Singh are soon swarmed 
by men, some of them wearing 
saffron stoles and shirts, raising 
inflammatory slogans. 

“ID dikha, ID (show us your identity 
card),’ people in the crowd repeatedly 
demand. A video of the incident 
posted online shows Singh standing 
beside Irfan, trying hard to calm the 
furious protesters, when, suddenly, 
something snaps. 

The first blow lashes out from a 
man dressed in an orange shirt. Irfan 
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staggers back as the slap lands on his 
face. His training kicking in, Singh 
instantly puts himself between the 
man and the mob, assuming the role 
a human shield to protect him from 
the assault. He continues to block 
strikes and blows raining down on 
them from different directions while 
leading Irfan out of the crowd. 

An image of Singh captured from 
the video, showing him hugging 
the Muslim man close to his chest, 
his back half-turned to the mob 
and a finger raised in warning, is 
now famous. It’s indicative of an 
extraordinary act of courage during an 
ordinary day in India’s multicultural, 
pluralistic society where communal 
harmony, though strained at times, is 
still a constant way of life. 

The full implication of Singh’s 
act only sinks in after a few days, 
when reports pour in from across 
the country of grisly lynchings 
often sparked by baseless rumours 
spreading through social messaging 
apps. While Singh and his team are 
able to escort the man and the woman 
out of the temple in Ramnagar, many 
others have not been that fortunate. 
A couple of days after this incident, 
a frenzied mob beat a transgender 
woman to death in Hyderabad, while 
three police inspectors risked their 
lives to save two others. 


SINGH’S IS NOW A HOUSEHOLD 
name—splashed across the media, 
both nationally and internationally— 


“No one has 
the right to 
take the law 
in their own 
hands,” says 
28-year-old 
Singh. 
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for his sense of duty and fortitude 
that saved two young lives. Some have 
argued that Singh was doing his job 
and that amplifying his act through 
the lens of excessive social media 
approbation would establish it as the 
exception instead of the norm. Singh 
agrees entirely. 

“Darnewaali kya baat hai? (What’s 
there to be afraid?),” Singh tells 
Reader’s Digest over the phone. “I 
was doing my job. And besides, no 
one has the right to take the law in 
their own hands,” he says. Singh’s 
actions not only won him praise and 
a token monetary reward (%2,500) 
from his senior colleagues, but it also 
sent a powerful message to a country 
reeling under a spate of violent and 
communal hate crimes. 

And Singh says social media is 


largely responsible for the divisiveness. 
“We no longer communicate directly. 


We post things on social media 
without the slightest thought of how 
it will affect someone,” he says. 


28-YEAR-OLD SINGH lives with his 
mother in Ramnagar. He laughs 
uproariously when told that he’s the 
subject of many romantic fantasies 
on social media and quickly points 


out that he is engaged to be married. 


His mother, he says, is proud of his act 
of courage. 
“Look, I am the son of a farmer. I 


come from a middle-class family. 


The [armed] forces and the uniform 
have always attracted me growing 
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up,” says Singh, who finished his 
school education from Kashipur’s 
Templeton College. 

Singh is strictly against moral 
policing of any kind. “Nobody has the 
right to stop two adults from entering 
a consensual relationship, as long 
as they are not disrupting law and 
order,” he says. Singh says Irfan is 24 
and, according to media reports, the 
woman, whose name the police have 
withheld for her security, is around 
19 years of age. An FIR has been 
lodged and investigations are 
on, according to Vikram Rathod, 
station house officer at Ramnagar 
police station. 

Not everyone is happy with Singh’s 
actions, though. A few days after the 
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“I COMEFROM A 
MIDDLE CLASS FAMILY. 
THE | ARMED] FORCES 
AND THE UNIFORM HAVE 
ALWAYS ATTRACTED 
ME GROWING UP.” 


incident, Rajkumar Thukral, a BJP 
MLA from Uttarakhand, said the 
Muslim community was trying to 
sully Hindu society. “We don’t have 
the right to go to mosques. How 
dare they come to a temple? They 
[Muslims] will destroy Hindu society,” 
Thukral told news agency ANI. 
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Gagandeep Singh with Irfan, in this screengrab from a video 
that went viral on social media. 


Sadly, Thukral’s view is echoed by 
many Hindus suspicious of Muslims 
who marry into their community. 
They accuse them of ‘love jihad’— 
a conspiracy to spread Islam 
by conversion of Hindu women 
through marriage. 

IN THIS E TINDERBOX 
of religious fervour, few would be 
surprised by the prospect of this 
simple act of humanity giving bigots 
cause to inflict harm on Singh or his 
family. His scheduled leave of absence 
became the subject of widespread 
media speculation after the incident 
at the temple. However, Singh is 
quick to lay any false claims to rest, 
clarifying that he has not received any 
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threats for saving Irfan’s life. “It’s fake 
news. No one threatened me. MLA 
saab [Thukral] expressed an opinion. 
That’s his opinion. I had applied for 
the leave much in advance.” 

Singh has not met Irfan again, 
neither has he kept track of his life. 
But his act resonates with many in 
India struggling to reconcile to a 
growing tide of hate and suspicion 
tearing families apart. Singh, on the 
other hand, fears no one. He says he 
was “doing the right thing” —a simple 
enough statement that forces us to 
acknowledge that such humanitarian 
instincts are sorely missed in today’s 
climate of violence, and upholds 
the dream of a diverse and har- 
monious India. HR 
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Life’s tangles 

are no match for 
radio personality 
Garrison Keillor’s 
relationship 


Improve Your 
Marriage 


FROM A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 


EVERY MARRIAGE has its ups and 
downs. There are the days when you 
look at your spouse and hear choirs 
humming hallelujahs, and there are 
the days when you wonder, “Who are 
you, and what is your stuff doing in 
my house?” Those are the days when 
you play golf. Fishing works, too, or 
writing sonnets or digging post holes. 
It keeps the two of you apart for a few 
hours, and usually that’s all you need. 

I have an after-dinner speech about 
marriage that is about 15 minutes 
long and somewhat funny. (“The 
rules for marriage are the same as for 
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InJust 
One Day 


a lifeboat. No sudden moves, don’t 
crowd the other person and keep all 
disastrous thoughts to yourself.”) As 
a thrice-married guy, I feel an obliga- 
tion to share such insights. 

So I found myself in a cab to 
LaGuardia airport to catch a plane 
to Atlanta to give the speech. (I was in 
New York to speak at the Edith Wharton 
Society, but not about marriage, since 
she had a miserable one.) The cab 
stops at the tollbooth on the Tribor- 
ough Bridge, and I hand the cabbie a 
$5 bill for the toll, but he waves it 
away and gives the man in the booth a 
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$50 bill, which turns out to be coun- 


terfeit. “Not just counterfeit,’ the toll | 


taker says. “It’s lousy counterfeit.” 
The $50 bill is confiscated, forms 


are filled out, I pay the toll and we | 
get to LaGuardia 30 minutes before | 
flight time. I give the driver $25 fora | 


$23.75 fare, and he yells, “Why take 


it out on me?” Because you knew | 


Economists or the Scandinavian 
Skin Diving School in Schenectady, 
and 30 people tell you what a won- 
derful thing you’re doing, and it wears 
you out. If one person would tell you 
a joke instead, you would throw your 
arms around him or her in gratitude. 
I get on the plane, and I’m in seat 
8D on one of those toy jets that airlines 


the bill was counterfeit— 
that’s why. I’m no rube. I 
didn’t just fall off the cab- 
bage wagon. 

I dash to the plane. Iam 
speaking at a benefit lun- 
cheon, and I dislike benefits 
because you have to endure 
other people’s gratitude, 
which can be exhausting. 
This sounds ungracious, 
but it’s true. You go speak 
for free to a banquet of the 
Episcopal Promise Keepers 
of Poughkeepsie or the Hon- 
orary Society of Menomonie 


GARRISON KEILLOR 
hosts A Prairie 
Home Companion 
on Minnesota 
Public Radio. 

He and his wife, 
Jenny Lind Nilsson, 
live in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, US. 


have introduced that are 
designed for groups of 
fourth graders. The seats are 
hard on the vertically gifted 
such as myself, so that when 
the man in 7D reclines his 
seat, it almost kills me. If 
Abraham Lincoln were sit- 
ting in 8D, he would give 
up on that “malice towards 
none” concept and club 7D 
on the top of his little bald 
head. But I bite my tongue, 
and I also do not shoot my 
neighbour in 8C, a pig- 
gish fellow in an expensive 
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sweater and tasselled shoes, snarfling 
his lunch while poring over the Wall 
Street Journal and poking me with his 
elbow as he eats. I come from a part 
of America where people apologize if 
they poke you and make sure not to do 
it again. He comes from 
a part of America where 
you push your way up 
to the trough and elbow 
people out of the way. 
The benefit luncheon 
in Atlanta is not a happy 
time. It is an organiza- 
tion of Very Rich Peo- 
ple Helping Wretched 
People Without Having 
to Be in the Same Room 
with Them, and it’s full 
of alpha males of the sort you see 
strutting around airports with mobile 
phones clipped to their ears hollering 
at somebody in Cincinnati and gushy 
women who tell you they adore your 


—_—. 
My wife and 
I surely have 
problems, but 
at the moment, 
I cannot think 
of a single one. 


TV show and never miss it on Sunday 
night, even though it’s radio and it’s on 
Saturday. I give my 15-minute speech, 
which suddenly isn’t amusing at all, 
and the president of Very Rich People 
gives me, in gratitude for my gener- 
osity, a hideous Lucite 
plaque, which I deposit 
in a trash bin at the air- 
port, and I fly home to 
Minnesota, and there is 
my elegant wife waiting 
at the kerb in her car. 

It is good to see her. 
We've been married 10 
years, and surely we 
have problems, but at 
the moment, I cannot 
think of a single one. We 
drive through the streets of St Paul, 
and there is no place I would rather 
be. Misery is the secret to happiness in 
matriage. Go make yourself miserable, 
and then come home. 
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Being under oath does not absolve one from saying something stupid, 
as this actual transcript proves: 


Q: Do you recall the time that you examined the body? 


A: The autopsy started around 8:30 p.m. 


Q: And Mr. Dennington was dead at the time? 


A: No, he was sitting on the table wondering why | was doing 


an autopsy on him. 


Source: National Court Reporters Association 
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Shocking Notes 


HE MIGHT HAVE GOTTEN AWAY WITH IT, IF ONLY ... 


HE’D BEEN LESS OF A 

NEAT FREAK: A Florida 

man who'd broken into 

and ransacked a mobile a 
phone store thought 
of everything. He even 
shut off the power to the iP 
building to disable the 
surveillance cameras 
and sprayed the glass 
display counters with 
Windex (cleaning 
solution) to remove his 
fingerprints. Yes, he remembered 
everything—except for the Windex. 
He left it behind, and the police lifted 
his fingerprints from the bottle. 


-_ 


Source: Sun Sentinel 


HE’D WORN A BELT: A man 
snatched the cash drawer from a 
church gift shop in Florida and took 
off, pursued by a church worker. 

The worker might not have caught 
up with him except that the thief’s 
oversized pants slipped down around 
his ankles—and tripped him up. 


Source: Reuters 


HE’D MADE HIS CAR PAYMENT: 

An Illinois man drove to a Walmart, 
shoplifted some electronic devices 
and then nonchalantly sauntered out 


the door. That was 
when he noticed a 
problem: his car was 
gone. A repo agent had 
followed him to the 
store and repossessed 
the vehicle while he was 
inside. Police arrested 
the thief fleeing on foot. 


Source: Chicago Tribune 


HE’D LOOKED BEHIND 
HIM: A New Jersey 

man sneaked behind the counter 

of a convenience store and stole nine 
packs of cigarettes. Also inside the 
store—and watching him the entire 
time—were two men wearing bulky 
vests with the word police embla- 
zoned quite conspicuously on them 
in large, white lettering. Source: nj.com 
HE’D BROUGHT A FLASHLIGHT: 
Around 2 a.m., a thief broke into a 
church in Germany and, in the pitch- 
dark, groped around for the light 
switch. He found a slew of switches 
and flipped all of them. Suddenly the 
church bells started booming. The 
surprised man hurriedly grabbed 

a wooden figure and fled outside, 
where he was arrested. 


Source: Reader’s Digest International Edition RI 
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A simple act of generosity 
can be one of the most 


The rewarding experiences in life 
Transtoenitie. 


Power of 
Giving 


BY AARTI MADHUSUDAN WITH ABHA SRIVASTAVA 


What makes a young student initiate a collection drive for a 
retirement home? Why does a college professor start a fundraiser 
for needy patients? What does an ordinary railway employee get 
by creating a registry of blood donors? A sense of joy and 
fulfilment and a more optimistic outlook on life. Knowing that they 
are able to make a difference and bring a smile to someone’s face 
improved their confidence. And, they experienced a change within 
and felt deeply rewarded each time. Here, some life-altering 
experiences of people who are committed to a life of giving. 


THE TRANSFORMATIVE POWER OF GIVING 


“I FEEL BLESSED AND 
CONFIDENT” 

For 18-year-old R. Rajeshwari, it all 
started with a collection drive of a fist- 
ful of sugar during DaanUtsav [a cam- 
paign that encourages giving] in Oc- 
tober 2017. Then a school student, in 
Chennai’s Royapuram, she was a mem- 
ber of the Confederation of Aruno- 
dhaya Children Sangam (CACS)—a 
programme initiated by Arunodhaya 
Centre for Street & Working Children— 
when she and her friends decided to 
ask people in their slum in Tiruvottiyur 
to donate one cup or a fistful of sugar. 
Their idea was to donate the contribu- 
tions to shelters and retirement homes 
in the area. The experience changed 
Rajeshwari’s life. 

You do not need a treasure trove 
to give. The desire to share is what 
counts the most, as 36-year-old 
Dr Anup Naha, chief coordinator, 
volunteer services, Manipal Academy 
of Higher Education, discovered. The 
very act of giving convinced him that 
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one does not need a lot of money to 
help someone in need. He says, “Com- 
ing from a very middle-class family, I 
could hardly think of giving during 
the initial years of my college life. 
However, in my last days of college 
in 2006, I visited the neonatal ward 
of Kasturba Medical College, Mani- 
pal, where I witnessed many infants 
dying, as their parents could not 
afford the cost of treatment. I decided 
to raise funds for them and messaged 
my school friends, requesting help. 
With their quick response, within 
three days I collected %25,000, which 
was used to support the treatment 
of three kids.” For Naha, a life-long 
commitment to giving had begun. 
The ability—and willingness—to 
give makes one aware of one’s own 
strength and boosts one’s self-esteem. 
When Rajeshwari and her friends 
collected more than 80 kg of sugar and 
distributed it at a few shelters, such as 
Monegar Choultry and Missionaries 
of Charity, Royapuram, she felt like 


“My self-confidence 
is way higher today and 
| owe it all to the 
experience of giving.” 
R. RAJESHWARI 
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a new person. “My self-confidence is 
way higher today and I owe it to this 
experience,’ she says. 


“I FEEL LESS MATERIALISTIC 
AND A BETTER PERSON” 
Altruism reveals facets of our char- 
acter that may have been gathering 
dust under the rigours of daily life. 
For Khushroo Poacha, 51, charity 
was a habit while growing up. This, 
despite his mother’s struggle to raise 
him and his brother single-handedly 
after the demise of their father. A clerk 
with the Central Railways, Nagpur, he 
imbibed the passion for giving from his 
mother. Over the past 20 years, he has 
been running a charity that feeds the 
hungry and created a registry for blood 
donors in Nagpur. “The most sig- 
nificant outcome has been realizing 
that one needs very little for a com- 
fortable life. I have become quite 
unmaterialistic and never felt I am 
missing out on anything. My wife and I 
don’t worry about the future (whether 
we will have enough),” he says. He 
feels abundantly blessed to be able to 
give back. “The opportunity to serve 
is wonderful because it makes me a 
better person each time,’ he adds. 
The intrinsic act of selfless and 
mindful giving invites abundance from 
the universe, Poacha believes. Corro- 
borating this is Mumbai’s 57-year- 
old Umesh Asher, the founder of 
Vendiman—a vending solution. “I have 
become less materialistic and more 
grounded now. I feel like Iam on a 
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“| feellamona 
spiritual path. | try to 
ensure that the 
‘invisible’ people are 
not treated as such 
and we recognize their 
role in our existence.” 


UMESH ASHER 


spiritual path,’ he confesses. Accord- 
ing to Asher, when a stranger he met 
outside his house regularly thanked 
him for making it a point to enquire 
about his family’s well-being, he felt 
validated. “I now try and ensure that 
the ‘invisible’ people in our lives are 
not treated as such and we recognize 
and acknowledge their role in our 
existence,” he says. 


“I SENSE HOPE FOR THE 
FUTURE” 

When Naha started lending a help- 
ing hand, he started with a meagre 
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THE TRANSFORMATIVE POWER OF GIVING ~— 


“Earlier, profit was my 
only motive while talking 
to a client. Today, | ask 
what does this person 
really need. | feel my 
perspective has changed.” 


BIPINMOHANTY 


amount. However, when he, along 
with his friends, raised funds for sick, 
underprivileged children, he con- 
cluded that “if we have the will and 
take the initiative to help people, 
then the resources will work out”. 
And that is exactly what happened. 
The experience also led him to be- 
lieve in the potential of young people. 
“When I joined the faculty at Mani- 
pal, my aim was to motivate students 
to serve the underprivileged. This led 
to the creation of Volunteer Services 
Organization, the university’s 
social unit, where we involve 
hundreds of students on weekends to 
come forward to give and become a 
responsible citizen,” he explains. 


“IT AM MORE EMPATHETIC 
AND COMPASSIONATE” 
Lucknow’s Rahul Aggarwal, a char- 
tered accountant, worked in mul- 
tiple corporate houses until a chance 
interaction with a member from a 
low-income group he was helping fill 
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some forms, made him understand 
that there was no point in leading a 
self-centred life. He says, “Life has to 
be more meaningful. All of us have the 
seeds of giving back, within us. There 
is no point living a life just for oneself.’ 
True to his words, Rahul, who is in his 
30s, soon started an NGO—Swatantra 
Talim—that works with children to 
provide them an education. 

For Bhubaneshwar-based business- 
man Bipin Mohanty too, life has moved 
on from being just about business. “I 
feel my perspective has changed,” says 
the 50-year-old. “Earlier profit was the 
only motive when talking to a client. 
Today, I am able to look at a client and 
ask myself what does this person really 
need, irrespective of whether it makes 
the best business sense to me or not.” 

Now that’s what you call the 
transformative power of giving! All it 
takes is a large heart and the intent and 
awareness that helping someone self- 
lessly is the biggest proof and blessing 
of humanity. HR 
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by surprise and overjoyed by his good 
fortune. Here’ sa glimpse into the 


given away on 
17th July 2018, 


Super Grand Prize: 715,00,000° Thank You Prize: Maruti Suzuki Vitara Brezza* 
Mr. Vasanth Kumar accepting the Mr. Omprakash Bhendigiri accepting the 
Super Grand Prize of %15,00,000. Thank-You prize of a Maruti Suzuki Vitara Brezza 


Get Lucky! Enter the Reader's Digest = 1 Crore Sweepstakes 2018 


“TDS deducted as applicable 
For the full list of winners, go to http://www.readersdigest.co.in/winners2017,jsp # Cash paid for the value of the car 


Revealing local legends from 
hidden monuments, tucked away 
in unknown corners of the capital. 
Fascinating stories of sultans, 
begums, commoners and 
slaves consigned to oblivion 


FROM THE BOOK THE FORGOTTEN CITIES OF DELHI 
Metin BY RANA SAFVI 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY SYED MOHAMMAD QASIM 


»> TOMB OF MOHAMMAD SHAH, Lodi Garden: 
An octagonal tomb built of lime and stone 
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whose dome springs from a 16-side drum, this = an 
tomb belonged to the third king of the Saiyyid » ches i 
dynasty, Sultan Mohammad Shah who ruled “i re, 24 
Delhi from 1443-45 CE. BuiltbyhissonAlauddin 
firrPec Shah, it is locally known as Mubarak Khan * 
a Gumbad. There are many’ raves inside but 5 
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A Built 


during the Lodi era (1451-1526 CE), this duo of 
tombs is known both as Dadi Poti ka Gumbad and 
Biwi Bandi ka Gumbad. According to local lore, a 
noble lady built the larger tomb for herself and the 
smaller one either for her pot/ (granddaughter) or 
bandi (serving lady and friend). 


s Named 
after the medieval village Begumpur, this 14th-cen- 
tury mosque was built by Juna Shah in the fourth 
city of Delhi, Jahanpanah. Until 1921 villagers lived in 
the masjid with their cattle. It lies at the heart of 
Delhi, in a state of neglect and disrepair. 


a" a" This 13th-cen- 


tury minaret was built by Alauddin Khilji to strike 
fear in the hearts of the masses. As per legend, the 
225 holes in the tower were used to exhibit the sev- 
ered heads of thieves. 


»> Built in 1387 CE 
by Firoz Shahi, this double-storeyed mosque takes 
its name from the village of Khirki. The interior isn’t 
open like others and has covered arcades that open 
out into four courts. Until the 1920s villagers used 
this mosque for residential purposes. 
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a TOMB OF GHIYASUDDIN SHAH, Tughlaqa- 
bad: This 14th-century tomb is one of the first 
to combine a red sandstone body with a white 
marble dome. It houses the remains of the sultan 
who defeated the Mongols but was killed when 
the canopy erected to felicitate him collapsed. 


"ATGAH KHAN’S TOMB, Nizamuddin: 
Shamsuddin was a common soldier, whose wife 
was appointed wet nurse to Prince Akbar. He 
received the honorific title ‘Atgah Khan’ (or, foster 
father). He was killed by Adham Khan, the son of 
Maham Anga, in a fit of jealously. Atgah Khan’s 
son built this tomb over his grave in 1566-67 CE. 


> NILA GUMBAD, Nizamuddin: Named for 
the blue-glazed tiles on its dome, it is one of the 
finest examples of kaar-kashaani. This is the 
resting place of Fahim Khan, built in 1624 CE. 


> 3> JAMI MASJID, Firoz Shah Kotla: 

The mosque, built in 1354 CE, was so grand 

that Timur ordered a similar one to be made 

in Samarqgand. Today not much of it remains. 

The entrance door of the mosque faces north, 

as the Yamuna flows very close to its eastern 
walls. Prayers are offered here daily until today. 
—WITH INPUTS BY SUCHISMITA UKIL AND BLESSY AUGUSTINE 
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FROM THE FORGOTTEN CITIES OF DELHI, BY RANA SAFVI, PUBLISHED BY HARPERCOLLINS INDIA 
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A seaman remembers an 


unforgettable voyage 


BY S. K. MARWAHA 


dies sounds of the ektara 
filled the quiet midnight 
air as I walked across the deck of 
SS Jalagopal, dodging sleeping 
troops from the Indian Army. I 
knew the tune. It was from the 1952 
film Baiju Bawra— ‘Bacchpan ki 
mohabbat ko dil se na juda karna/ 
jab yaad meri aaye, milne ki dua 
karna: It reminded me of home, 


of how far away we were. It was 
March 1953 and we were on our 
way to South Korea from Madras 
via Singapore and Hong Kong. 
Our job was to transport a con- 
tingent of the Indian Army to 
South Korea, where they were 
being transported as part of the 
Indian peacekeeping force under 
General K. S. Thimayya. 
READER'S DIGEST 
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WHEN THE EKTARA FELL SILENT 


I was 28 and a junior engineer, 
on a passenger ship with a staff 
of 100, plying on the Madras- 
Singapore route. During the trip, 
we received news of our mission 
to South Korea. We reached 
Madras and preparations began 
almost immediately—after 
all, the ‘lady’ had to look tip-top for 
the voyage! 


SS JALAGOPAL, ORIGINALLY named 
SS Edavana, had been built in 
Glasgow in 1914. She served in both 


on our way to Singapore, docking 
on the sixth day. 

The journey was uneventful and we 
had gotten used to the troops sleeping 
on the deck, the lilting ektara keeping 
us entertained. 


AFTER RESTOCKING COAL and other 
supplies we were off to South Korea 
via Hong Kong. Two days in, as the 
ship was to enter the South China Sea, 
we received a warning that a typhoon 
was approaching us—the barometer 
fitted in the ship was off the charts 


“WE WERE ON HIGH ALERT: TYPHOONS IN THIS 
REGION WERE KNOWN TO BE NOTORIOUSLY 


UNPREDICTABLE AND TREACHEROUS.” 


World Wars gallantly as a troop ship 
before she landed in Bombay around 
1950. The new owners renamed the 
vessel, a beauty of her time, and she 
sailed between Madras, Penang, 
Kuala Lumpur and Singapore as 
a passenger ship. 


AS THE SAILING DATE—September, 
1953—came closer and the troops’ 
movement started, an army band, 
stationed on the jetty, kept us 
entertained by playing tunes on 
their stringed instruments. Soon 
we were off the coastline of Madras 
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as the radio officer received weather 
updates via Morse from the shore. We 
were on high alert, as typhoons in this 
region were known to be notoriously 
unpredictable and treacherous. 
We went on double shifts, working 
12 hours a day, keeping an eye on 
the tropical storm. All loose items— 
including on-deck machinery such as 
anchor and derricks—were secured, 
as were the lifeboats using shackles, 
slings and bottle screws. The troops 
were ordered to go below the main 
deck, which is a watertight area, and 
asked to stay there until it was safe. 


BY THE EVENING of the third day, the | 


Jalagopal was pitching and rolling in 
the turbulent sea. We were worried 
about the old lady and the damage the 
storm could do to her. Things weren’t 
any better the next morning, as huge 
waves battered the ship. Curiosity, and 
perhaps boredom, getting the better 
of them, some soldiers did not realize 
the fury of the sea and came up on the 
deck without much thought. 

All of a sudden a huge cry went 
up over the loudspeaker: “Men 
overboard!” 


ONE UNEXPECTEDLY BIG wave had 
swept across the deck, carrying with 
it three jawans into the sea. A rescue 
operation was launched immediately. 
When a man goes overboard, the 
duty officer throws the lifebuoy 
that is at hand on the bridge, makes 
the necessary announcements and 
informs the shipmaster, who then 
takes over the operations. They 
first try to locate the bodies and the 
master starts manoeuvring the ship 
in the area of the sighting. In the 
meantime, the crew is put on the 
watch. This continued well into the 


¥ @simoncoholland 
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afternoon, but there was no sign of life 
in the roiling seas. We circled the area 
where the men had fallen for more 
than four hours, searching the best we 
could—given the weather. We hoped, 
knowing full well that no one could 
have survived for even five minutes in 
those conditions. 
The men had disappeared. 


THE CREW WAS in low spirits. This 

was the worst thing that could have 

happened to us. We had lost men in the 

length of my career, but this was the only 

time we lost them during a typhoon. 
The ektara had fallen silent. 


I AM 89 NOW and have served and 
visited many vessels in the 50 years 
of my shipping career. Yet, the 
SS Jalagopal and its crew were the best 
of the brotherhood. We served in good 
and bad times and sailed through 
rough seas. Still, I have never been 
able to forget this particular voyage 
and the ektara that fell silent. 

Even today, at night, I can hear the 
tune playing in the starry sky as it did 
back then, as the grand old lady, Jalago- 
pal, made her way across the sea. 


: [sitting at a table] 


Wife: Writes a number on paper and slides it across. 


Me: Crosses out and writes new number. Thermostat negotiations. 


Source: buzzfeed.com 
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Italy’s biodynamic movement is creating 
notable wines using self-sustaining 
techniques and an astrological twist 


BY DANIELLE PERGAMENT 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


The annual harvest of the Sangiovese 
grapes at Colombaia winery outside 
Siena in Tuscany, Italy 
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OF MOONS, STARS & VINES” 


WAS A HOT, late summer 
evening in Tuscan wine 
country—and, unexpect- 
edly, I was getting a lesson 
in astrology. Inside a grid of 
cool, lush green vines, amid 
hills and valleys rippling 
towards the horizon, a cherubic woman 
in a wide straw hat named Helena 
Variara was pointing towards the sky. 

“You have days of fire, air and days 
of earth—the 12 constellations are 
our helpers,” she said matter-of-factly. 
“Our work is to enter the rhythm of 
the planets.” 


“BIODYNAMIC 

FARMING AIMS 

TO MAKE THE 
EARTH HEALTHIER.” 


SEBASTIAN NASELLO, winemaker 


Technically speaking, Variara’s work 
is also to make wine. She and her part- 
ner, Dante Lomazzi, own a tiny winery 
called Colombaia, outside Siena. “We 
work the soil on earth days,” she said. 
“We work the leaves on water days. 
The sugar in the grapes grows when 
the moon grows. So we only harvest 
after a full moon.” 

Variara’s practices may seem un- 
orthodox, but her method, known as 
biodynamic winemaking, is becoming 
more and more prominent among a 
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small cohort of Italian winemakers. 
It follows an ethos created by Austrian 
philosopher Rudolf Steiner in the early 
1920s, and the tenets as practised by 
growers today are fairly simple: There 
can be no synthetic chemicals or 
mechanical irrigation. The farm 
must also grow a variety of fruits and 
vegetables, and there have to be 
animals to keep this miniature ecosys- 
tem in check. 

And the farmer must adhere to a 
specific celestial calendar. Hence my 
astrology lesson. 

Sebastian Nasello, the winemaker 
at Podere Le Ripi in Montalcino, 
explained it this way: “Organic 
farming does no harm to the earth. 
Biodynamic farming aims to make the 
earth healthier” 

Most biodynamic vineyards produce 
about 10,000 to 20,000 bottles annu- 
ally. As a point of comparison, Goliath 
vineyards such as Antinori and Fresco- 
baldi produce millions of bottles a year. 

While the bigger wine companies 
may have sprawling factories that also 
host tour buses, biodynamic farms 
generally consist of a farmer, a tractor 
and maybe a few friends who help at 
harvest time. 

Officially, these wineries are not 
typically open to the public. Unoffi- 
cially, such winemakers love show- 
ing off their farms and vintages. The 
wineries provide the perfect entry 
into a part of Italy we don’t see very 
often, a part that has been untouched 
by throngs of tourists. 


PHOTOS, PREVIOUS SPREAD AND OPPOSITE PAGE: ©SUSAN WRIGHT 


Left: Bringing in the harvest; 
right: Stefano Amerighi 

in a relaxed moment in his 
vineyard at Poggiobello 

di Farneta, near Cortona 

in Tuscany 


And, perhaps most fascinating of all, 
there is the deference to the occult. 

“We bottle when the moon is 
descending,” Variara said. Each year 
Colombaia makes two red wines, 
a cloudy white and a tiny batch of 
sparkling pink and white wines. “You 
need the right moon because she’s 
alive. She knows she’s in a bottle.” 

It took me a second to realize we 
were talking about the wine. 

When I heard about people who 
worked according to a reading of 
the phases of the moon, using stars 
as a sort of extraterrestrial oenolo- 


gist [one who studies wines], I was 
fascinated. Which is how I found 
myself in Italy (with my husband and 
two children) seeking out wineries like 
Colombaia: ones that are more farm 
than factory, exist in harmony with the 
land and make some of the most inter- 
esting wine in the country. 


’T DRINK conventional wine,” 
Galiiele da Prato told me. “I can taste 
the chemicals. I can taste the tem- 
perature control. A conventional wine 
tastes dead.” 

We were touring Podere Concori, 
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da Prato’s vineyard not far from Lucca, 
in an area known as Garfagnana. 
Podere Concori produces several 
labels, including a Syrah, a Pinot Blanc 
and a rich, elegant Pinot Nero. 


vnun 
) 


DA PRATO WALKED ME through his 
cellar. Between giant steel wine barrels, 
there was a table piled high with lush 
red tomatoes. He grabbed a handful, 
rinsed them off and plopped them in 
a terracotta bowl with a sprig of fresh 
rosemary. It was time to eat. 

We sat at the heavy wooden table 
in his tasting room with those to- 
matoes, platters of crostini, bowls of 
homemade pasta e fagioli [pasta and 
beans] and generous pours of Podere 
Concori Melograno. “This is not a 
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Arianna Occhipinti, 35, 
started her organic and 
biodynamic vineyard in 
Sicily in 2010; her wines were 
among the first of this type 

to be praised by critics. 


simple wine, it is more difficult, but 
it warms you up,’ da Prato told me. 

There’s artistry and erudition in this 
world. It attracts Italians who retreated 
to the hills to think deep thoughts. 
Many of the farmers I met with were 
musicians, some were painters and all 
of them tried to educate me. 

“You must read Goethe,” said 
Stefano Amerighi, leaving me to 
wonder how he knew I hadn’t. We were 
at his vineyard 240 kilometres south- 
east, near the village of Cortona. “The 
Metamorphosis of Plants explains our 
philosophy. Humans waste a lot. With 
the biodynamic methods you don’t 
lose anything, you use everything. 
Goethe will help you understand.” 

Amerighi has long, wavy hair and 


PHOTOS: COURTESY AZIENDA AGRICOLA ARIANNA 
OCCHIPINTI (LEFT); ©SUSAN WRIGHT (RIGHT) 


a greying beard, wears distinguished 
tortoiseshell glasses and carries a 
burnt-out cigar. 

He led me down a dusty path that 
ran between his lush green vines. 
Though it was an oppressively hot 
afternoon, the world inside the vines 
felt cooler, almost air-conditioned. 
We arrived at his pasture, home to 
Amerighi’s white Chianina cows. 

“Monoculture is not agriculture,’ he 
said. “A farm is like a human: You need 
a head and a heart and the organs to 
make the whole organism.” 

Before I left, we toured the cellar. 
As we walked in the dank air between 
big barrels of ageing Syrah, I noticed 
that the ceramic casks were covered 
with chalk drawings of butterflies, 
stars and rainbows: the blissful, 
pastel-coloured world of Amerighi’s 
seven-year-old daughter. 

It was the starkest reminder that 
we were nowhere near a factory farm. 
Though they may be separated by 
hundreds of kilometres, these farmers 
are almost family. 

“If there is a hailstorm, we call 
each other and ask advice,” da Prato 
had said to me. “There is no rivalry 
between me and Stefano and Helena 
and Arianna. I am so impressed with 
what Arianna has done.” 


IF THIS WORLD has a matriarch, it is 
Arianna Occhipinti, although that’s 
hardly the word to describe her. The 
35-year-old, who started her organic 
and biodynamic vineyard in south-east- 
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ern Sicily in 2010, has a tangle of thick 
black hair, Mediterranean skin and 
big brown eyes. 

She is one of the largest producers of 
biodynamic wine (more than 1,30,000 
bottles annually), and it was among 
the first to be recognized by critics as 
high-quality wine. 

I met Occhipinti in the courtyard of 


“HUMANS WASTE A LOT. 
WITH THE BIODYNAMIC 
METHODS YOU ... USE 

EVERYTHING.” 


STEFANO AMERIGHI, winemaker 


her winery, not far from the historic 
city of Ragusa. We sat on wicker chairs 
surrounded by olive trees and laven- 
der plants and sipped glasses of the 
Occhipinti Nero d’Avola. 

Farmers like Occhipinti believe they 
“have a responsibility to the people of 
the future,” she said. “We are in a good 
moment: Young people are making 
wine, there is more sensibility. The 
most important thing is to think small, 
not production, production, produc- 
tion.” These biodynamic farms, I was 
realizing, are self-sustaining idylls. 
They grow what they need; they don’t 
produce much waste; they respect the 
land. I had become a believer. 

It was right around that time that I let 
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OF MOONS, STARS & VINES ~ 


my small children roam unsupervised 
through the vegetable patch at the 
Fonterenza winery. 

Fonterenza is run by two sisters, 
Margherita and Francesca Padovani. 
Fifteen years ago, they transformed 
a 400-year-old palazzo in the hills of 
Montalcino into a kind of winemaking 
Eden removed from all the bad stuff 
in the world. My children were pillag- 
ing the garden for ripe tomatoes and 
fallen plums. Through the thicket of 
cypress trees, I could hear their sounds 
of laughter, of playing, of a happy 


childhood. I was feeling pretty smug. 
Until I heard Margherita’s voice. 

“Children! If you see a snake, stomp 
the ground very hard!” 

In an instant: a change of heart. 
Sensing maternal panic, Francesca 
suggested we go into town, Sant’Angelo 
in Colle, for lunch. 


FROM THE EDGE of the centuries- 
old hilltop town, the countryside was 
laid out like a verdant patchwork 
quilt stitched together by dirt roads. 
We walked up to the main piazza, 


TRAVEL TIPS 


WINERIES 


@ At Podere Concori (39-338 3031367; 
podereconcori.com), a lesson in bio- 
dynamic farming, a tasting anda 
warm dish for €30 (around %2399) 


§ Podere Le Ripi (39-0577835-641; 
podereleripi.it) is an elegant biody- 
namic vineyard in Montalcino. Book 
the cantina in advance. 


®@ The proprietors at Colombaia (39- 
393-5623-742; colombaia.it) don’t 
offer official tours but have a hard 
time turning people away. 


® Fonterenza (39-338 4620489; 
fonterenza.it) makes the wines typical 
of the area as well as a smooth, lightly 
tannic table wine. 


BH At Stefano Amerighi’s farm (39- 
335-609-5187; stefanoamerighi.ib) it is 
as much fun to meet his cows as it is to 


taste the various vintages of Syrah. 


§ Azienda Agricola Arianna 
Occhipinti (39-09352-186-5519; 
agricolaocchipinti.it/en) in southern 
Sicily is well-equipped for visits 
with tastings. 


RESTAURANTS WHERE YOU 
CAN SAMPLE THE WINES 
Osteria La Porta (Via del Piano 1, 
Monticchiello; $9-0578-755-163; 
osterialaporta.it). Try to get a table 
on the terrace. 


B About two hours north of Florence, 
Locanda di Mezzo (Piazza Santissima 
Annunziata 7, Barga; $9-0583-171- 
7525) offers modern Tuscan fare. 


Bf Trattoria II Pozzo (Sant'Angelo in 
Colle; 39-0577-844-015; trattoriail- 
pozzo.com) features a classic 
Tuscan menu. 
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where one lonely child was walking 
around with a football. The last time 
there was a census here, in 2011, the 
population was 204. 

There were 10 of us for lunch: my 
husband, his parents, our children, 
the sisters Padovani, Margherita’s hus- 
band, John, and their infant daughter. 
We pushed together a few tables on 
the terrace of I] Pozzo, a small trattoria 
serving classic Tuscan food. Under a 
canopy of white umbrellas, late sum- 
mer sunlight poured in. 

“Here wine is food: It’s our culture, 
our history,” Francesca said. “The wine 
has always been made by the farmers, 
not people who thought of themselves 
as winemakers.” 

The waiter laid out platters of warm, 
crisp fiori di zucca [zucchini flowers] 
and insalata caprese [caprese salad] 
while Francesca filled our glasses with 
Fonterenza Rosso di Montalcino. 

“The big vineyards make wine that 
always tastes the same,” she said. 
“That’s not wine. Wine is about finding 
the beauty of the vintage, finding 
its personality: 2014 was a cold, difficult 
vintage; 2015 was the opposite—full 
and ripe and feminine. It should 
always tell a story.’ 

Slow, heavy church bells reminded 
us it was midday, and gradually 
the sky clouded over. The landscape 
grew darker. 

“Grab your things—it’s going to 
pour,” Margherita said, wrapping her 
baby in a blanket and getting up from 
the table. A second later, it was bibli- 
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“HERE WINE IS FOOD: 
IT’S OUR CULTURE, 
OUR HISTORY.” 


FRANCESCA PADOVANI, winemaker 


cal. Rivers of rainwater gushed down 
the street. We ran inside for cover (and 
caffe macchiato)—all but my children, 
who ran into the piazza. 

I watched them jumping in puddles, 
arms outstretched, willing more rain 
to fall. Margherita stood next to me, 
shifting her infant daughter to her 
shoulder. I asked her if it was difficult 
to be a woman in her industry. 

“People didn’t think we could do 
it,” she said. “And we didn’t know 
much. We planted half a hectare of 
Sauvignon. That didn’t work. And 
if we knew what we were doing, 
we wouldn’t have broken so much 
machinery. But we believed we were 
doing the right thing.” 

These young farmers with their 
tanned skin and leather bracelets are 
living a kind of bohemian utopia: Make 
beautiful wine using only the tools 
Mother Earth provides. Let the moon 
and the stars be your guide. Think 
small and waste nothing. Listen to 
music and read Goethe. 

“The biggest misconception is that 
this is witchcraft. It is not witchcraft,” 
da Prato had said to me, smiling for a 
moment. “Well, maybe a little.” RY 
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BONUS READ 
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Lola was 18 
when my grandfather 
gave her to my mother as a gift. 
We brought her to America. 
For 56 years, she toiled 
in ourhome 


MY 
FAMILY’S 


SLAVE 


BY ALEX TIZON 
FROM THE ATLANTIC 
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HE ASHES FILLED A BLACK PLASTIC BOX ABOUT 
the size of a toaster. I packed it in my suitcase this 
past July [2016] for the trans-Pacific flight to Manila. 
From there I would travel to a rural village and 
hand over all that was left of the woman who had 
spent 56 years as a slave in my family’s household. 


Her name was Eudocia Tomas Pulido. 
We called her Lola. She was 4 foot 11, 
with mocha-brown skin and almond 
eyes. She was 18 years old when my 
grandfather gave her to my mother 
as a gift, and when my family moved 
to the United States, we brought her 
with us. She prepared three meals a 
day, cleaned the house, waited on 
my parents and took care of my four 
siblings and me. My parents never paid 
her, and they scolded her constantly. 
She wasn’t kept in leg irons, but she 
might as well have been. 

To our American neighbours, we 
were model immigrants. My father 
had a law degree, my mother was on 
her way to becoming a doctor and my 
siblings and I got good grades. We 
never talked about Lola. Our secret 
went to the core of who we were and, at 
least for us kids, who we wanted to be. 

After my mother died in 1999, Lola 
came to live with me in a small town 
north of Seattle. I had a family, a career, 
a house in the suburbs—the American 
dream. And then I had a slave. 


A Dark Tradition 


|my suitcase to make sure Lola’s 


_ ashes were still there. Outside, I inhaled 


the familiar smell: a thick blend 
_of exhaust and waste, of ocean and 
_ sweet fruit and sweat. 


Early the next morning, I found a 


driver, an affable middle-aged man 


who went by the nickname ‘Doods, and 
we hit the road in his truck. 
We were headed to the place 


_where Lola’s story began, up north 
in Tarlac province. Rice country. 
The home of a cigar-chomping army 
lieutenant named Tomas Asuncion, my 
_ grandfather. The family stories paint 


Lieutenant Tom as a formidable man 


_who had lots of land but little money 
_and kept mistresses in separate houses 


on his property. His wife died giving 
birth to their only child, my mother. 


_ She was raised by a series of utusans, 


or ‘people who take commands: 
Slavery has a long history on the 


Philippine islands. Before the Spanish 


came, islanders enslaved other island- 
ers, usually war captives, criminals 


or debtors. Some chose to enter 
_ servitude in exchange for food, shelter 
_and protection. 


At baggage claim in Manila, I unzipped | 
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When the Spanish arrived, in 
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Lola Pulido (shown in her passport 
photo) grew up in rural Philippines. 


the 1500s, they enslaved islanders and 
later brought African and Indian slaves. 
The Spanish Crown eventually began 
phasing out slavery, but traditions 
persisted, even after the US took 
control of the islands in 1898. Today 
even the poor can have utusans or 
katulongs (‘helpers’) or kasamba- 
hays (‘domestics’), as long as there are 
people even poorer. The pool is deep. 


IN THE SPRING OF 1943, with the 
islands under Japanese occupation, 
Lieutenant Tom brought home a girl 
from a village down the road. She was 
a cousin from a marginal side of the 
family, who were rice farmers. Tom 
approached her with an offer: She 
could have food and shelter if she 
would commit to taking care of his 
daughter, who had just turned 12. 
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Lola agreed, not grasping that the 
deal was for life. 

“She is my gift to you,” Lieutenant 
Tom told my mother. 

“I don’t want her,’ my mother said, 
knowing she had no choice. 

Lieutenant Tom went off to fight 
the Japanese, leaving Mom behind 
with Lola in the provinces. Lola fed, 
groomed and dressed my mother. At 
night, when Lola’s other tasks were 
done—feeding the dogs, sweeping the 
floors, folding the laundry—she sat 
at the edge of my mother’s bed and 
fanned her to sleep. 

One day Lieutenant Tom caught my 
mother in a lie—something to do with 
a boy she wasn’t supposed to talk to. 
Tom, furious, ordered her to “stand at 
the table” In a quivering voice, Mom 
told her father that Lola would take 
her punishment. Without a word, Lola 
walked to the dining table and held on 
to the edge. Tom raised the belt and 
delivered 12 lashes, punctuating each 
one with a word. You. Do. Not. Lie. 
To. Me. You. Do. Not. Lie. To. Me. Lola 
made no sound. 

My mother, in recounting this story 
late in her life, delighted in the outra- 
geousness of it, her tone seeming to 
say, Can you believe I did that? When 
I recounted Mom’s version to Lola, she 
looked at me with sadness and said 
simply, “Yes. It was like that.’ 

In 1950, Mom married my father 
and moved to Manila, bringing Lola 
along. Lieutenant Tom had long been 
haunted by demons, and in 1951 he 
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silenced them with a .32 calibre slug 
to his temple. Mom had his tempera- 
ment—moody, imperial, secretly frag- 
ile—and she took his lessons to heart, 
among them, the proper way to be a 
provincial matrona [matron]: You must 
keep those beneath you in their place, 
for their own good and the good of the 
household. They will love you for help- 
ing them be what God intended. 

My brother Arthur was born in 
1951. I came next, followed by three 
more siblings. While Lola looked 
after us, my parents went to school and 
earned degrees. Then Dad was offered 
a job in Foreign Affairs as a commer- 
cial analyst. The salary would be mea- 
gre, but the position was in America— 
a place he and Mom had grown up 
dreaming of, where everything they 
hoped for could come true. 

Dad was allowed to bring his fam- 
ily and one domestic. My mother 
informed Lola, and to her great 
irritation, Lola didn’t immediately 
acquiesce. Years later Lola told me she 
was terrified. “It was too far,” she said. 
“Maybe your Mom and Dad won't let 
me go home.’ 

In the end what convinced Lola was 
my father’s promise that things would 
be different in America. He told her 
that as soon as he and Mom got on 
their feet, they’d give her an ‘allow- 
ance’ Lola could send money to her 
relations in the village. Her parents 
lived in a hut with a dirt floor. Lola 
could build them a concrete house. 

We landed in Los Angeles on 12 May 
124 
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Lola at 27 with Arthur, the author’s 
elder brother, before going to the US. 


1964. I was four years old—too young 
to question Lola’s place in our family. 
But as my siblings and I grew up, we 
came to see the world differently. 


LOLA NEVER GOT that allowance. She 
asked my parents about it when her 
mother fell ill with dysentery, and her 
family couldn’t afford the medicine 
she needed. “How could you even 
ask?” Dad said. “You see how hard up 
we are. Don’t you have any shame?” 
My father was transferred from the 
consulate general in Los Angeles to 
the Philippine consulate in Seattle. 
He was paid $5,600 a year. He took 
a second job cleaning trailers, and 
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a third as a debt collector. Mom got 
work as a medical technician. We 
barely saw them. 

Mom would come home and 
upbraid Lola for not cleaning the 
house well enough or for forgetting 
to bring in the mail. “Didn’t I tell you 
I want the letters here when I come 
home?” she would say, her voice 
venomous. “An idiot could remember.” 
Sometimes my parents would team up 


IN MOM’S EYES WAS A 
SHADOW OF SOMETHING 
I HADN’T SEEN BEFORE. 
JEALOUSY: 

“ARE YOU DEFENDING 
YOUR LOLA?” DAD SAID. 


until Lola broke down crying. 

It confused me: My parents would 
be affectionate to us kids one moment 
and vile to Lola the next. I was 11 or 
12 when I began to see Lola’s situation 
clearly. Arthur, eight years my senior, 
introduced the word slave into my 
understanding of what Lola was. 

“Do you know anybody treated 
the way she’s treated?” he said. He 
summed up Lola’s reality: Wasn’t 
paid. Toiled every day. Was tongue- 
lashed for sitting too long or falling 
asleep too early. Was struck for talk- 
ing back. Ate scraps and leftovers by 
herself in the kitchen. Had no friends 
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or hobbies outside the family. 

One night when Dad found out that 
my sister Ling, who was then nine, 
had missed dinner, he barked at Lola 
for being lazy. “I tried to feed her,” 
Lola said. Her feeble defence only 
made him angrier, and he punched 
her just below the shoulder. Lola ran 
out of the room and I could hear her 
wailing, an animal cry. 

“Ling said she wasn’t hungry,” 
I said. 

My parents turned to look at me. 
In Mom’s eyes was a shadow of some- 
thing I hadn’t seen before. Jealousy? 

“Are you defending your Lola?” 
Dad said. 

I was 13. It was my first attempt 
to stick up for the woman who spent 
her days watching over me. The 
woman who would rock me to sleep, 
and when I got older would dress 
and feed me and walk me to school 
in the mornings and pick me up 
in the afternoons. 

To now hear her wailing made 
me crazy. 


Our Shameful Secret 

My parents took pains to hide their 
treatment of Lola. When guests 
came over, they would either ignore 
her or, if questioned, lie and quickly 
change the subject. In North Seattle, 
we lived across the street from the 
Misslers, a rambunctious family of 
eight. “Who’s that little lady you keep 
in the kitchen?” Big Jim, the Missler 
patriarch, once asked. A relative from 
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back home, Dad said. Very shy. 

Billy Missler, my best friend, 
didn’t buy it. He spent enough time 
at our house to catch glimpses of 
my family’s secret. 

“Why is she always working?” he 
once asked me. 

“She likes to work,” I said. 

“Your dad and mom—why do they 
yell at her?” 

“Her hearing isn’t so good...” 

Admitting the truth would have 
meant exposing us all. We spent our 
first decade in the country learning 
the ways of the new land. Having a 
slave gave me grave doubts about 
what kind of people we were. Whether 
we deserved to be accepted. 

There was another reason for 
secrecy: Lola’s travel papers had 
expired in 1969. After a series of 
fallings-out with his superiors, Dad quit 
the consulate and declared his intent to 
stay in the United States. He arranged 
for permanent-resident status for his 
family, but Lola wasn’t eligible. He was 
supposed to send her back. 

Lola’s mother, Fermina, died in 
1973; her father, Hilario, in 1979. 
Both times she wanted desperately 
to go home. Both times my parents 
said “Sorry”. No money, no time. My 
parents also feared for themselves, 
they admitted to me later. If the 
authorities had found out about Lola, 
as they surely would have if she’d 
tried to leave, my parents could have 
gotten into trouble, possibly even 
been deported. 
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| MY FATHER’S RESIGNATION started a 


turbulent period. Money got tighter, 
and my parents turned on each other. 
The family moved from Seattle to 
Honolulu back to Seattle to the 
south-east Bronx and finally to Uma- 
tilla, Oregon, population 750. Mom 
often worked 24-hour shifts, first as a 
medical intern and then as a resi- 
dent. Dad would disappear for days, 
working odd jobs but also (we'd later 
learn) womanizing. 

For days Lola would be the only 
adult in the house. We brought friends 
home, and she’d listen to us talk about 
school and girls and boys and what- 
ever else was on our minds. 

When I was 15, Dad left the family 
for good. Mom wouldn’t become a 
licenced physician for another year, 
and her speciality—internal medi- 
cine—wasn’t especially lucrative. Dad 
didn’t pay child support, so money 
was always a struggle. 

My mom kept herself together 
enough to go to work, but at night 
she’d crumble in self-pity and 
despair. Her main source of comfort 
during this time: Lola. I’d find the two 
of them late at night at the kitchen 
counter, telling stories about Dad, 
sometimes laughing wickedly, other 
times working themselves into a fury 
over his transgressions. 


DOODS WAS HUMMING. I’d dozed 
for what felt like a minute and awoke 
to his happy melody. “Two hours 
more,” he said. 
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His not knowing anything about the 
purpose of my journey was a relief. I 
had enough interior dialogue going 
on. I was no better than my parents. 
I could have done more to free Lola. 
Why didn’t I? I could have turned 
in my parents, I suppose. It would 
have blown up my family. Instead, 
my siblings and I kept everything 
to ourselves. 

Doods and I passed through beau- 
tiful country. Mountains ran paral- 
lel to the highway on each side, the 
Zambales Mountains to the west, the 
Sierra Madre Range to the east. From 
ridge to ridge, west to east, I could see 
every shade of green. 

Doods pointed to a shadowy outline 
of Mount Pinatubo. I’d come here in 


The author (second from the left) with his parents, siblings and Lola, in the US. 


1991 to report on the aftermath of 
its eruption, the second-largest of 
the 20th century. Volcanic mudflows 
reached deep into the foothills of 
Tarlac province, where Lola’s parents 
had spent their entire lives, and where 
she and my mother had once lived 
together. So much of our family 
record had been lost in wars and floods, 
and now parts were buried under 
20 feet of mud. 


Standing Up for Lola 

A couple of years after my parents split, 
my mother married a Croatian immi- 
grant named Ivan, whom she had met 
through a friend. Ivan had been mar- 
ried four times and was an inveterate 
gambler who enjoyed being supported 
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by my mother and attended to by Lola. 

The marriage was volatile from the 
start, and money—especially his use 
of my mother’s money—was the main 
issue. Once, during an argument in 
which Mom was crying and Ivan was 
yelling, Lola stood between them and 
firmly said his name. He looked at 
Lola, blinked and sat down. 

Ivan was about 115 kilos, and Lola 
put him in his place with a single 
word. I saw this happen a few other 
times, but for the most part Lola 
served Ivan unquestioningly. I had 
a hard time watching Lola vassalize 
herself to someone like Ivan. But what 
set the stage for my blow-up with 
Mom was something more mundane. 

In the late 1970s, Lola’s teeth started 
falling out. She’d been saying for 
months that her mouth hurt. 

“That’s what happens when you 
don’t brush properly,” Mom told her. 

I said that Lola needed to see a 
dentist. She was in her 50s and had 
never been to one. I was attending 
college an hour away, and I brought it 
up on my frequent trips home. A year 
went by, then two. Lola’s teeth looked 
like a crumbling Stonehenge. One 
night, I lost it. 

Mom and I argued into the night. 
She said she was tired of working 
her fingers to the bone supporting 
everybody, and sick of her children 
always taking Lola’s side, and 
she wished to God she hadn’t given 
birth to an arrogant, sanctimonious 
phony like me. 
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I came back at her, saying if she 
stopped feeling sorry for herself for 
one minute she’d see that Lola could 
barely eat because her teeth were 
rotting out of her head. Couldn’t she 
think of her as a real person instead 
of a slave? 

“A slave,” Mom said, weighing the 
word. “A slave?” 

The night ended when she declared 
that I would never understand her 
relationship with Lola. It’s a terrible 


“WHY DO YOU STAY?” 
WE ASKED LOLA. “WHO 
WILL COOK?” SHE 
SAID, WHICH I TOOK TO 
MEAN, WHO WOULD 
DO EVERYTHING? 


thing to hate your own mother, and 
that night I did. The look in her eyes 
made it clear that she felt the same 
way about me. 

Mom drove Lola harder, saying, “I 
hope you’re happy now that your kids 
hate me.” When we helped Lola with 
housework, Mom would fume. “You’d 
better go to sleep now, Lola,” she’d say 
sarcastically. “You’ve been working 
too hard.” 

Lola finally begged us to stop 
trying to help her. 

“Why do you stay?” we asked. 

“Who will cook?” she said, which 


I took to mean, Who would 
do everything? 

Another time she said, “Where will I 
go?” This struck me as closer to a real 
answer. She had no contacts in Amer- 
ica, and no facility for getting around. 
Phones puzzled her. Fast-talking 
people left her speechless, and her 
own broken English did the same to 
them. She couldn’t make an appoint- 
ment, arrange a trip, fill out a form or 
order a meal without help. 

I got Lola an ATM card linked to my 
bank account and taught her how to 
use it. She succeeded once, but the 
second time she got flustered, and she 
never tried again. 


I TOOK OUT A MAP and traced the 
route to the village of Mayantoc, our 
destination. Not many of Lola’s people 
were left. Only one sibling remained 
in the area, Gregoria, 98 years old, and 
I was told her memory was failing. 

I'd been in touch with one of Lola’s 
nieces. She had the day planned: 
a low-key memorial, then a prayer 
followed by the lowering of the ashes 
into a plot at the Mayantoc Eternal 
Bliss Memorial Park. It had been five 
years since Lola died, but I hadn’t yet 
said my final goodbye. All day I had 
been feeling the terrible heaviness 
of losing her, as if she had died only 
the day before. 

Doods veered north-west, then 
took a sharp left at Camiling, the 
town Mom and Lieutenant Tom came 
from. Two lanes became one, then 
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gravel turned to dirt. The path ran 
along the Camiling River, clusters of 
bamboo houses off to the side, green 
hills ahead. The homestretch. 


AFTER THE BIG FIGHT, I mostly 
avoided going home, and at age 23 I 
moved to Seattle. When I did visit I 
saw a change. Mom got Lola a fine set 
of dentures. She cooperated when my 
siblings and I set out to change Lo- 
la’s immigration status. It was a long 
process, but Lola became a citizen 
in October 1998, four months after 
my mother was diagnosed with 
leukaemia. Mom lived another year. 

Before she died, she gave me her 
journals. Leafing through them as she 
slept a few feet away, I glimpsed slices 
of her life that I’d refused to see for 
years. She’d gone to medical school 
when not many women did. She’d 
worked for two decades at a state 
institution for the developmentally 
disabled in Salem, Oregon. Female 
colleagues became close friends. She 
had a life and an identity apart from 
the family and Lola. 

Mom wrote in great detail about 
each of her kids, and how she felt 
about us on a given day—proud or 
loving or resentful. And she devoted 
volumes to her husbands, trying to 
grasp them as complex characters 
in her story. When Lola was men- 
tioned at all, she was a bit character 
in someone else’s story. “Lola walked 
my beloved Alex to his new school this 
morning. I hope he makes new friends 
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quickly so he doesn’t feel so sad about 
moving again ...” 

The day before Mom died, a 
Catholic priest came to the house 
to perform last rites. Lola sat next 
to my mother’s bed, holding a 
cup with a straw, poised to raise it 
to Mom’s mouth. 

The priest asked Mom whether 
there was anything she wanted to 
forgive or be forgiven for. She scanned 
the room with heavy-lidded eyes. 
Then she reached over and placed 


“THIS IS YOUR HOUSE,” 
ISAID. “YOU’RE NOT 
TO SERVE US. RELAX, 

OKAY?” “OKAY,” 
SHE SAID. AND WENT 
BACK TO CLEANING. 


an open hand on Lola’s head. She 
didn’t say a word. 


A New Life 
Lola was 75 when she came to stay 
with me. I was married with two young 
daughters, living in a cozy house on 
a wooded lot. We gave Lola a licence 
to do whatever she wanted: sleep 
in, watch soaps, relax. I should have 
known it wouldn’t be that simple. 

I'd forgotten about all the things Lola 
did that drove me a little crazy. She was 
always telling me to put on a sweater so 
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I wouldn’t catch a cold (I was in my 40s). 
She groused incessantly about Dad and 
Ivan. I learnt to tune her out. Harder 
to ignore was her fanatical thriftiness. 
She threw nothing out. She washed and 
reused paper towels again and again 
until they disintegrated in her hands. 
The kitchen became glutted with 
grocery bags, yoghurt containers and 
pickle jars. 

She cooked breakfast. She made 
our beds and did our laundry. She 
cleaned the house. I found myself 
saying to her, “Lola, you don’t have to 
do that.” Okay, she’d say, but keep right 
on doing it. 

It irritated me to catch her eating 
meals standing in the kitchen, or see 
her tense up and start cleaning when 
I walked into the room. One day, after 
several months, I sat her down. 

“I’m not Dad. You're not a slave 
here,’ I said. When I realized she was 
startled, I took a deep breath and kissed 
her forehead. “This is your house now,’ 
I said. “You're not here to serve us. You 
can relax, okay?” 

“Okay,” she said. And went back 
to cleaning. 

She didn’t know any other way 
to be. I realized I had to take my own 
advice and relax. If she wanted to 
make dinner, let her. Thank her and 
do the dishes. 

One night I came home to find 
her sitting on the couch doing a 
word puzzle, her feet up, the TV on. 
Progress, | thought. 

She planted a garden in the back- 
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Lola and the author in 2008 


yard—roses and tulips and every 
kind of orchid—and spent whole 
afternoons tending it. She took walks 
around the neighbourhood. At about 
80, her arthritis got bad and she 
began walking with a cane. She cooked 
only when the spirit moved her. She 
made lavish meals and grinned with 
pleasure as we devoured them. 

I knew Lola had been sending almost 
all her money—my wife and I gave her 
$200 a week—to relatives back home. 
One afternoon, I found her sitting on 
the back deck gazing at a snapshot 
someone had sent of her village. 

“You want to go home, Lola?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

Just after her 83rd birthday, I paid 
her airfare to go home. I’d follow a 
month later to bring her back—if 
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she wanted to return. The unspoken 
purpose of her trip was to see whether 
the place she had spent so many years 
longing for could still feel like home. 

She found her answer. 

“Everything was not the same,” she 
told me as we walked around Mayan- 
toc. Her house was gone. Her parents 
and most of her siblings were gone. 
Childhood friends were like strangers. 
She’d still like to spend her last years 
here, but she wasn’t ready yet. 

“Let’s go home,’ she said. 


LOLA WAS AS DEVOTED to my daugh- 
ters as she’d been to my siblings and 
me when we were young. After school, 
she'd listen to their stories and make 
them something to eat. She couldn’t 
get enough of them. 

It was so easy to make Lola happy. 
We took her on family vacations, but 
she was as excited to go to the farmer’s 
market down the hill. She became a 
wide-eyed kid on a field trip: “Look at 
those zucchinis!” 

And she taught herself to read. 
It was remarkable. She did those puz- 
zles where you circle words within a 
block of letters. Every day she watched 
the news and listened for words she 
recognized. She triangulated them 
with words in the newspaper, and 
figured out the meanings. She came 
to read the paper every day, front to 
back. I wondered what she could have 
been if, instead of working the rice 
fields at age eight, she had learnt to 
read and write. 
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MY FAMILY’S SLAVE 


During the 12 years she lived in 
our house, I tried to piece together her 
life story. 

One day, I asked: “Have you ever 
been romantic with anyone?” She 
smiled, and she told me the story 
of the only time she’d come close. 
She was about 15, and there was a 
handsome boy named Pedro from 
a nearby farm. For several months 
they harvested rice side by side. 
“T liked him,” she said. 

Silence. 


LOLA’S WILLINGNESS 
TO GIVE UP EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PEOPLE 
AROUND HER WON 
HER OUR LOVE AND 
UTTER LOYALTY. 


“And?” 

“Then he moved away,’ she said. 

She often gave one- or two-word 
answers to personal questions, and 
teasing out even the simplest story was 
a game of 20 questions that could last 
days or weeks. 

Some of what I learnt: She was 
mad at Mom for being so cruel all 
those years, but she nevertheless 
missed her. Sometimes, when Lola 
was young, she’d felt so lonely that 
all she could do was cry. But living 
with Mom’s husbands made her think 
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being alone wasn’t so bad. Maybe her 
life would have been better if she’d 
stayed in Mayantoc, gotten married 
and had a family. What came her way 
instead was another kind of family: 
Mom, my four siblings and me and now 
my two daughters. The eight of us, she 
said, made her life worth living. 


LOLA’S HEART ATTACK started 
while she was making dinner and I 
was running an errand. When I 
returned she was in the middle of it. 
A couple of hours later at the hospital, 
before I could grasp what was hap- 
pening, she was gone. She died on 
7 November, the same day as Mom. 
Twelve years apart. 

Lola made it to 86. She’d had none 
of the self-serving ambition that drives 
most of us, and her willingness to give 
up everything for the people around 
her won her our love and utter loyalty. 
She’s become a hallowed figure in my 
extended family. 

Going through her boxes in the 
attic took me months. I found photo 
albums with pictures of my mom. 
Awards my siblings and I had won 
from grade school on. A stack of yel- 
lowed newspaper articles I’d written 
and long ago forgotten about. She 
couldn’t read back then, but she’d 
kept them anyway. 


Final Farewell 

Doods’s truck pulled up to a small 
concrete house. Before I even got out, 
people started coming outside. 


“This way,” a soft voice said, and I 
was led to the house. Following close 
behind were about 20 people, mostly 
old. Once we were all inside, they sat 
down on chairs and benches arranged 
along the walls. I remained standing. 
People glanced at me expectantly. 

A middle-aged woman in 
a housedress sauntered in with a 
smile. Ebia, Lola’s niece. This was her 
house. She gave me a hug and said, 
“Where is Lola?” 

I handed my tote bag to her. She sat 
on a wooden bench and pulled out the 
box. She set it on her lap and rested her 
forehead on top of it. Her shoulders 
began to heave, and then she was wail- 
ing—a deep, mournful, animal howl. 

I hadn’t delivered Lola’s ashes sooner 
in part because I wasn’t sure anyone 
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here cared that much about her. I 
hadn’t expected this kind of grief. 

Before I could comfort Ebia, a 
woman walked in from the kitchen and 
wrapped her arms around her. The next 
thing I knew, the room erupted with 
sound. The old people—one of them 
blind, several with no teeth—were all 
crying. I was so fascinated that I barely 
noticed the tears running down my 
own face. The sobs died down, and 
then it was quiet again. Ebia sniffled 
and said it was time to eat. Everybody 
started filing into the kitchen, puffy- 
eyed but suddenly lighter and ready to 
tell stories. 

I glanced at the empty tote bag on 
the bench, and knew it was right to 
bring Lola back to the place where 
she'd been born. LR 


FROM LOLA’S STORY, COPYRIGHT © 2017 BY THE ESTATE OF ALEX TIZON, AS FIRST PUBLISHED IN 
THE ATLANTIC (JUNE 2017), THEATLANTIC.COM 


How to write Big Books by Warren Peace 
| Lost My Balance by Eileen Dover and Phil Down 
The German Bank Robbery by Hans Zupp 
| Hate the Sun by Gladys Knight 
Prison Security by Barb Dwyer 
How | Won the Marathon by Randy Holeway 
The Lion Attacked by Claude Yarmoff 


Take This Jon and Shove It by lke Witt 
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WHO 


13 Things 


Dentists 
Want You 
To Know 


BY ANNA-KAISA WALKER 
WITH BUSHRA AHMED 


Handy reminder: you only need to 

floss the teeth you plan to keep! Pa- 
tients who don’t floss are missing out 
on cleaning over a third of the surface 
of their pearly whites. 


Dentists screen for more than just 

cavities. A 2012 study published in 
the Journal of Cancer Epidemiology 
found oral cancer to be the top three 
cancers in India. Regular visits to your 
dentist can help in an early diagnosis. 
Tell your dentist about any persistent 
sores, discoloured patches or difficulty 
chewing or swallowing. 


Aerated drinks aren't the only bev- 
erages that destroy teeth. “Colas 
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and energy drinks contain high con- 
centrations of sugar and acids. Regu- 
lar consumption alters the pH level of 
saliva—the more acidic the environ- 
ment, the more susceptible your teeth 
are to decay,’ says Dr Nandita Grover, 
consultant, dentistry and endodon- 
tics, Max Hospital, Delhi. Limit intake 
of such drinks and rinse your mouth 
with water afterwards, she suggests. 


A dental cleaning isn’t just a 

glorified tooth brushing. Only a 
professional can remove tartar or 
calculus, a hardened form of plaque. 


Periodontitis—also known as gum 
disease—may increase your risk of 


ILLUSTRATION BY CLAYTON HANMER 


heart disease. Oral exams at least once | 


a year are a must. 


6 Dental-phobes, speak up—staff 
are trained in non-pharmacologi- 
cal techniques to make your visit less 
stressful. “Apprehensions of going to 
the doctor come from the fear of pain 
and lack of proper information on oral 
care and treatment. Talk to your doc- 
tor; most are happy to explain treat- 
ments and that goes a long way in 
allaying fears!” says Grover. 


Dentists aren’t judging you. 
Grover emphasizes the need 
for early diagnosis and treatment, 
as it prevents painful conditions and 
infections, reducing the need for 
invasive treatment later. 


They’re not trying to swindle you. 

Globally the cost of dental treat- 
ment prevents people from visiting 
their doctors, but luckily the cost of 
dental treatments is not as high in 
India. Additionally, your health insur- 
ance can help cover some of the costs. 


Baby teeth need fillings, too. It’s a 

myth that cavities in young chil- 
dren’s teeth don’t matter. Neglecting 
oral health in the early years can lead 
to serious problems with permanent 
teeth, gums and even speech. 


1 O Bleaching your teeth does not 
weaken them. The gels used in 


bleaching are available in low concen- | 


trations and are generally a safe pro- 
cedure, according to Grover. “In case 
the bleaching procedure causes sensi- 
tivity, it should be stopped immedi- 
ately.’ She does caution against using 
home-bleaching kits. 


] Dental health should be made a 

priority. In smaller towns and 
villages in India, education is an im- 
portant factor in dental awareness, es- 
pecially among women. In a study in 
the Journal of the Indian Dental Asso- 
ciation, only 56.9 per cent of the 
women sampled had ever visited a 
dentist. Another study in the Journal 
of Indian Society of Periodontology 
stressed the need for greater focus on 
oral health for pregnant women, 
which is largely neglected. 


] There is no separate dental in- 
surance in India; your health 
insurance covers some aspects of your 
dental needs. The government has 
schemes such as the National Oral 
Health Card and community deal 

centres under the National Oral 
Health Programme, an initiative 
of the Indian Dental Association. 


] ee field is physically and psy- 
chologically taxing. Like other 
healthcare professionals, dentists are 
prone to perfectionism and are known 
to prioritize the needs of patients over 
their own. The upshot? Dentists have 
higher levels of stress as compared to 
the general population. RY 
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Sudoku 


BY IAN RIENSCHE 


TO SOLVE THIS PUZZLE ... SOLUTION 
You have to put a number from [i[e|s[elz[z]s/9]r| 
1 to 9 in each square so that: }S/6)e/ 9) F\ 7} 1 2/8! 
[vi Z| 9} tLis|si}6}s/z} 
mevery horizontal row and vertical Is|9/6iellLi[sirie} Zt 
column contains all nine numerals pe{LIS|Z)V/c} 9/8) 6) 
(1-9) without repeating any of them; cel ica WS a eho a 
i6(ZieivisiltiZ}s/9| 
m each of the 3 x 3 boxes has all nine |4|S| li c|6/9/8\7/¢| 
numerals, none repeated. 9/8 Vis Z\eic oil 
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SUDOKUPUZZLER.COM 


Har Khabar Garma Garam & 


NEW? 
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News Tlak.in 


Newstak.n Is a dedicated mobile channel of wong 8 portfolla 
of niche digital channels 


As Kids See It 


“I wanted to see if it made a picture.” 


MY EIGHT-YEAR-OLD grandson, 
Holden, loves word search puzzles. 
About six months ago, he visited 
the optometrist for his check-up. The 
doctor didn’t understand why Holden 
couldn’t read the chart, until he said, 
“I can’t find any words in here!” 

LOIS NOEL 


MANY SUMMERS AGO, I spent a few 
weeks at a campground with a friend 
and her two little girls. The five-year- 
old, Jema, and I were walking through 
the bush when I noticed some growths 
on the trees. I pointed them out and 
wondered aloud what they were. 
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“Those are raccoons!” she said. 

“Raccoons?” I asked. 

She looked at me with her big blue 
eyes and said, “My teacher told me 
those are raccoons. They open up 
and butterflies come out!” 

HEDIE L. EPP 


| WAS SKYPING with my three-year- 
old grandson when he suddenly said, 
“You can come out of the computer 
now, Grandma!” JUNE PEARSON 


Reader’s Digest will pay for your funny 


anecdote or photo in any of our jokes 
sections. Post it to the editorial address, 
or email: editor.india@rd.com 


CONAN De VRIES 


(FOUR-BIDDEN) FRASER SIMPSON; (THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT) MARCEL DANESI 


Brain Teasers 


Challenge yourself by solving these puzzles and mind-stretchers, 
then check your answers on the next page. 


FOUR-BIDDEN (Moderately difficult) 
Place an X or an O in each empty 
cell of this grid so that there are 

no four consecutive Xs or Os 
appearing horizontally, vertically 
or diagonally. There’s only one 
solution. Can you find it? 


ARITHME-PICK (Moderately difficult) 

Place one of the four basic arithmetic operations (+, -, x, +) in each box 

to make a correct equation. Symbols may be repeated, and you don’t have 
to use all four. All operations are performed from left to right, ignoring the 
mathematical order of operations. The result at each step must be a positive 
whole number. What’s the equation? 


SLI6LJI2LI6LI5=3 


———— THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT (Easy) 
The current heights of five growing girls—Jane, 
Geen Joni, Jasmine, Jivika and Jumaira—were 
marked with chalk on a wall, as shown. 
Can you figure out which line indicates the 
ete height of which girl based on the information 
that follows? 
= Jivika is taller than Joni but shorter than Jane. 
: = Jumaira is shorter than Jane and Jasmine 
but taller than Joni and Jivika. 
ee = Jane is taller than Jasmine. 
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BRAIN TEASERS 


— 


FAMILY RELATIONS (Easy) 
Cauvery receives a text message from an unfamil- 
iar number, so she texts back: “Who is this?” 

The strange response: “It’s one of your female 
relatives. Your mother’s mother is my father’s 
mother-in-law.” Even assuming that this informa- 
tion is true, it doesn’t help Cauvery pinpoint an 
individual, since there are two relationships it 
could describe. What are they? 


MAKE IT WORK (Difficult) 

Arrange the whole numbers from 1 to 9 in a three- 
by-three grid so that all of the following conditions 
are satisfied: 


alThe numbers in the right-hand column add up to 7. 
= The numbers in the left-hand column add up to 16. 


= 3 doesn’t share a row, column or long diagonal 
with 1 or 4. 

=a The numbers in the bottom row add up to 20. 

a There is a row that contains only prime numbers. 
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Brain teasers: 
Answers 


FOUR-BIDDEN 


x) 


+ 


ce] x< 
ox OK Oo 


x< 
< oto 


x oO 


Oo x x 


THE LONG AND 
THE SHORT OF IT 
A= Jane. 

B = Jasmine. 

C = Jumaira. 

D = Jivika. 

E = Joni. 


FAMILY RELATIONS 
SISTER OR 
FIRST COUSIN. 


ARITHME-PICK 
SX6F2Z4F6F5=53 


MAKE IT WORK 


(FAMILY RELATIONS) MARCEL DANESI; (ARITHME-PICK) FRASER SIMPSON; (MAKE IT WORK) RODERICK KIMBALL OF ENIGAMI.FUN 


IT PAYS TO ENRICH YOUR 


Word Power 


Little-known fact: Students hoping to make it to a spelling bee final 
need to ace a multiple-choice vocabulary test much like this one. 
Word Power regulars can certainly outscore a bunch of kids, right? 
Here’s your chance to find out, with words from the actual test. 
Check your answers on the next page. 


BY EMILY COX & HENRY RATHVON 


1. succinctly (suhk-'sinkt-lee) 
adv.—A: concisely. B: vaguely. 
C: in a sneaky way. 


2. baneful (‘bayn-ful) adj.— 
A: prideful. B: harmful. C: fruitful. 


3. trenchant ('tren-chent) adj.— 
A: always hungry. B: keenly 
perceptive. C: horizontal. 


4. beaucoup ('boh-koo) adj.— 
A: lots of. B: handsome. 

C: imaginary. 

5. oblique (oh-'bleek) adj.— 

A: muscular. B: translucent. 

C: slanting. 

6. gazetteer (gaz-uh-'teer) n.— 
A 
C 
7 


: pirate. B: onlooker. 
: dictionary of place-names. 


. comestible (kuh-'meh-stuh-buhl) 
adj.—A: easily mixed. B: edible. 
C: flammable. 


8. lenitive (‘leh-nuh-tiv) adj.— 


A: soothing. B: punishing. 
C: clairvoyant. 


9. plaudits ('ploh-dits) m.—A: appro- 
val. B: taxes. C: rice and beans. 


10. mountebank ('moun-tih-bank) 
n.—A: wetland. B: horseback rider. 
C: quack. 


11. abstemious (ab-'stee-mee-us) 
adj.—A: stylish. B: eating sparingly. 
C: inducing laughter. 


12. supercilious (soo-per-'sih-lee-us) 
adj.—A: hairy. B: overly proud. 
C: like a clown. 


13. inscrutable (in-'skroo-tuh-buhl) 
adj.—A: obvious. B: unbudging. 

C: hard to understand. 

14. abrogate (‘a-bruh-gayt) v.— 

A: wear down. B: skip over. C: annul. 
15. pennate ('peh-nayt) adj.— 

A: written in ink. B: like a wing or 
feather. C: ring-shaped. 
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WORD POWER 


Answers 


1. succinctly—[A] concisely. 
“The answer,’ Mum said succinctly, 
“is no.” 


2. baneful—[B] harmful. It appears 
Kavya’s cats have done baneful 
things to her brand-new sofa. 


3. trenchant— [B] keenly perceptive. 


An op-ed writer should have a 
trenchant wit. 


4. beaucoup—[A] lots of. That guy 
must be making beaucoup bucks 
with his Silicon Valley start-up. 


5. oblique—[C] slanting. Carrie’s 
painting style is very modern, full of 
dark colours and oblique lines. 


6. gazetteer—[C] dictionary of 
place-names. You won't find ‘The 
Boondocks’ in any official gazetteer. 


7. comestible— 
[B] edible. That 
wedding cake was 
very pretty, but 
most of it wasn’t 
even comestible. 


8. lenitive— 

[A] soothing. 
You’re going to 
need an ocean of 
lenitive ointment 
to treat that rash. 


9. plaudits— 

[A] approval. 
Critics don’t really 
understand the 
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HOW DO YOU SPELL 
WISCONSIN? 


How’s this for an unusual 
spelling test? In the US, 
Google recently searched for 
the words people typed in 
most often to accompany 
the phrase ‘How to spell...’ 
and then ranked the results 
by state. In Pennsylvania, it 
was sauerkraut that was 
most confusing. Pneumonia 
perplexed folks in Alabama, 
Maine and Washington. And 
Wisconsin stumped the 
people of ... Wisconsin! 


movie, but they’re giving it plaudits 
anyway. 


10. mountebank—[C] quack. Do 
you think that because Dr Nundy 
prescribes an hour of yoga every 
day he is a mountebank? 


11. abstemious—|[B] eating spar- 
ingly. Junaid is a rather abstemious 
dinner guest. 


12. supercilious—[B] overly proud. 
If you wear ripped jeans in that 
overpriced store, the salesperson will 
greet you with a supercilious sneer. 


13. inscrutable—[C] hard to 
understand. “We’ll never be able to 
build this bookcase. These instruc- 
tions are inscrutable!” 


14. abrogate— 
[C] annul. After a 
bitter argument, 
the two partners 
abrogated their 
contract. 


15. pennate— 

[B] like a wing or 
feather. The detec- 
tive’s pennate mous- 
tache appeared 
stiffly waxed. 


VOCABULARY 
RATINGS 

9 & below: student 
10-12: contender 
13-15: champion 


+ 


Me & My Shelf 


A PEEK AT MEENAKSHI REDDY MADHAVAN’S BOOK SHELF 
> 


Author of the popular blog Compulsive Confessions, 
Delhi-based writer Meenakshi Reddy Madhavan’s 
first book You Are Here came out in 2008, followed by 
five novels. In her latest, The One Who Swam With The 
Fishes, the author delves into the Mahabharata with a 
retelling of the tale of Satyavati, the mother of Vyasa. 


- 


RAMONA AND HER FATHER, Beverly Cleary, HarperCollins, 
463. Ramona Quimby, Beverly Cleary’s lively, questioning hero- 
ine was the first time | recognized myself on a printed page. Ra- 
mona thought the same way | did, and her problems might have 
been slightly different, but it was in her little nothing-happens- 
but-everything-happens adventures that | realized it was okay to 
march to the beat of her own drummer. All the Ramona books 
are fantastic—it’s a series—but this one is the best of the lot. 


ARE YOU THERE, GOD? IT’S ME, MARGARET, Judy Blume, 
Macmillan Children’s Books, %350. | was already familiar with 
Judy Blume through her Fudge series, but this book, wow, it 
blew our collective 12-year-old minds in class. We circulated it in 
school till the covers of my paperback fell off; at any given time, 
it was with a different one of my friends. To read a book at the 
age when it is aimed at you is a transcendent experience. 


LITTLE WOMEN, Louisa May Alcott, Vintage, 799. | was 11 when 
| made a trip to the US to visit Alcott’s house. Since | was the 
youngest reader on that tour group, the guide made an excep- 
tion and let me go up to “Jo’s garret” where no one else was 
allowed. | remember standing there and looking around—a real- 
life author sat there, in flesh and blood. It might have been the 
first time | considered writing as a profession. 


JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte, Penguin, %250. |It was a long ride 
to school, and one day, | asked my seatmate if | could look at 
the book she was leafing through. It was an abridged version 
of Jane Eyre. | read it through that ride, and | pleaded until she 
let me take it home with me. | remember the thrill of discover- 
ing a book | found that hadn’t been recommended by an adult. 
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ME & MY SHELF 


GONE WITH THE WIND, Margaret Mitchell, Simon & Schuster, GO NE 


7599. It was everything my romantic soul desired: a sprawling rHE 
epic, a feisty heroine, lots of men kissing and making dramatic Ww | N 1) 
speeches. Often when | miss deadlines, | swoosh my hair around bP ott, 
and declare, “After all, tomorrow is another day.” 


THE CATCHER IN THE RYE, J. D. Salinger, Penguin, %3599. 
Almost every writer will admit to reading The Catcher in the Rye 
and that it made them want to write, and | am happy to admit to 
that cliche. It had a major influence on me: Holden Caulfield with 
his inner monologue and the way he looks at the world, the way 
everything seems so immediate and yet so remote. 


BRIDGET JONES’S DIARY, Helen Fielding, Picador, %350. ~ ei 
Way before ‘chick lit? and pink covers were a thing, Bridget 

popped into our lives, a 30-something navigating single life 

very differently from Carrie Bradshaw. Where Carrie was ea 
fashionable and intimidating, Bridget wore “scary pants” to BR TIT eT. 
fashionable parties, talked about her weight and came up dunt 'S 
with things like “emotional f*ckwittage”. | loved Bridget, 

because it was a version of adulthood | could buy. 


ENGLISH, AUGUST, Upamanyu Chatterjee, Faber and Faber, 
%299, Even though it was published in 1988, | came to it 
much later, when Indian Writing in English was being written 
about with capital letters and acronyms (IWE). It contains 
searing descriptions of being an English-educated person 
stuck in a small town. The details, the nightmare-reality of it 
all, was so very strange and yet not-strange. 


A SUITABLE BOY, Vikram Seth, Aleph Book Company, %995. 

| continue to reread this book every couple of years. | know 
parts of it by heart. Although | have not yet forgiven Lata for 
choosing the wrong boy, | do understand why she made those 
choices. There are some books that age with you, and A Suit- VIKRAM 
able Boy will be a companion to me whether | am 18 or 80. SETH 


PERSEPOLIS, Marjane Satrapi, Random House UK %599. One 
of my first encounters with graphic novels in a memoir format. 
It made me think about the way we tell our stories, whether 
straight up or through drawing them, and what place women’s 
stories have in the world. It got me thinking about feminism and 
history, and once you’re on that path, there are all sorts of new 
avenues to explore. | haven’t stopped exploring yet. 

—COMPILED BY NAOREM ANUJA 


Book prices are subject to change. All book details are as seen on Amazon.in. 
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Entertainment 


OUR TOP PICKS OF THE MONTH 


Films 


Keeping up with the 
Hindi film industry’s 
tradition of releasing 
patriotic films on Inde- 
pendence Day, Akshay 
Kumar appears in Gold, 
a sports drama that 
traces the country’s 
‘golden era’ of hockey 
and the dream of one 
man (hockey player 
Tapan Das) to win free 
India’s first gold medal. 
August has two other 
releases. In Irrfan Khan’s 
Karwaan, three people 
are thrown together on 
aroad trip of self-discov- 
ery. Rishi Kapoor’s Mulk, 
shot in Varanasi and Luc- 
know, and in theatres on 
3 August, tells the story 
of ‘neo-nationalism’ and 


Above: Akshay Kumar in Gold; Rishi Kapoor and 
Taapsee Pannu in Mulk; right: Ewan 
McGregor in Christopher Robin 


Muslim alienation. 

In Hollywood, the 
legend of Winnie the 
Pooh comes alive with 
Christopher Robin, a 
comedy-drama starring 
Ewan McGregor. Robin, 
the boy protagonist of 
Milne and Shepard’s 
classic, is helped by the 
bear and his friends to 
get back his lost world 
of imagination. 


Radhika 
Apte in 
Ghoul 


Web Television 


There’s great news for those who have loyally 
followed Mindhunter. Coming to Netflix on 3 August 
is a new true-crime show titled [Am A Killer, a 
10-part docuseries that profiles death-row inmates. 
From crime to horror, the Netflix buffet is looking 
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delicious in India. It released the 
creepy trailer of Ghoul, its first Hindi- 
language horror miniseries in three 


Amazon Prime, which is releasing Or- 
deal by Innocence on the same day as 
Insatiable. It will be a treat for Agatha 


parts, starring Radhika Apte and 
Manav Kaul, to mostly positive 
reactions. Written by Patrick Graham, 
it will start streaming on 24 August. 

In what is being dubbed as a 
‘coming-of-rage’ dark comedy, Netflix 
is set to send Disney star Debby Ryan 
on a path to redemption in Insatiable, 
which will stream from 10 August. 

Giving Netflix tough competition is 


-Pugjab- 


Punjabis & 
Punjaimyat 


KHUSHWAN] 
SINGH 


While W. H. Auden 
and Stephen Spender 
emerged as the bea- 
cons of English litera- 
ture, their brothers— 
John Auden and 
Michael Soender— 
were Himalayan ex- 
plorers. Their race to 
the summit of Mount 
Everest is detailed in 


Christie fans who have followed the 
intrigues of the Argyll family. 

Rounding up the month is the 
second season of Ozark, coming to 
Netflix on 31 August, with Jason 
Bateman and Laura Linney. The Byrde 
family travels to Ozarks, Missouri, 
after a money-laundering scheme 
goes bust, to find ways to pay off a 
Mexican drug lord. 


BOOKS 


Deborah Baker’s The 
Last Englishmen: Love, 
War, and the End of 
Empire (Penguin). 

In Notes of a Dream 
(Penguin), biographer 
Krishna Trilok paints a 
vivid picture of the 
soft-spoken, multi- 
faceted A. R. Rahman 
with a story of extraor- 
dinary fortitude. 

Watch out for Robin 
Cook’s medical thriller 
Charlatans: Doctors 
Don't Always Cure, 
They kill (Pan Mac- 
Millan), and Khaled 
Hosseini’s Sea Prayer 
(Bloomsbury). Inspi- 
red by the haunting 


image of the young 
Alan Kurdi, the story 
pays tribute to the mil- 
lions pushed out of 
their homes by war. 

Sudhir Kakar’s The 
Kipling File (Penguin) 
will be a window to 
Rudyard Kipling’s 
early years. 

In Punjab, Punjabis 
& Punjabiyat (Aleph), 
Mala Dayal edits 
Khushwant Singh’s 
best writings on the 
titular subject through 
its history, culture and 
the burning issues that 
divided the land dur- 
ing its worst phase 
of militancy. 


—COMPILED BY RITUPARNA CHATTERJEE 
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Studio 


DHAMMA SWARAJ, BY RIYAS KOMU 
TRIPTYCH, OIL ON CANVAS, 72 x 54 INCHES (EACH PANEL), 2017 


Riyas Komu’s portraits are hyperrealistic close-ups meant more to 
disorient than acquaint the viewer with the subject. In the triptych 
‘Dhamma Swaraj’, Komu juxtaposes the portrait of M. K. Gandhi with that 
of B. R. Ambedkar to create a holographic effect. The title of the work 
refers to the two concepts that the founding fathers held dearly. For 
Ambedkar, dhamma or dharma was about justice, and there could be no 
justice without equality. For Gandhi, Swaraj or self-rule was all-important. 
He placed the onus of social development on the individual and not the 
State. By placing the images of the two leaders in dialogue, the painting 
establishes a relationship between their disparate ideologies. 

Komu, who co-founded the Kochi-Muziris Biennale with fellow artist 
Bose Krishnamachari, works extensively to promote art education in India. 
His work has always been political but his most recent solo exhibition 
Holy Shiver, of which ‘Dhamma Swaraj’ was a part, was a searing critique of 
the current socio-political milieu in India. He often recasts well-known 
images of violence—such as that of the 1984 anti-Sikh riots—in sculpture, 
on canvas or as woodcuts, to confront us with our moments of inhumanity, 
which we too eagerly suppress and forget. In doing so, he also aims to 
present us with an alternate narrative to the story of independent India. 

— BLESSY AUGUSTINE 
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Quotable Quotes 


IT’S NOT THE SIDE 
WITH THE BIGGER ARMY 
THAT WINS. IT’S THE 
COUNTRY THAT TELLS 
A BETTER STORY. 
SHASHI THAROOR, 
politician 


I don’t think I could give 
advice to my younger 
self, because she 


probably wouldn't listen. 
ANNIE LEIBOVITZ, photographer 


x4 
a 


When youre brought into this life, 
you re given certain gifts, 
and you have to use them. 


JANE GOODALL, primatologist 


WITH POKER, YOU 
DON’T REALLY NEED TO 
GET LUCKY. YOU JUST 
DON’T WANT TO GET 
UNLUCKY. BETH HALL, actor 


April 1 is the 

day upon which 
we are reminded 
of what we are on 
the other 364. 


MARK TWAIN, author 


WHEN YOU LOOK AT BILLIONAIRES, MANY OF THEM SHARE 
ONE CHARACTERISTIC: THEY WERE NOT BORN BILLIONAIRES. 


SERGIO ERMOTTI, group chief executive officer of UBS Group AG 


If a bullet should enter my brain, let that bullet 
destroy every closet door. 


HARVEY MILK, assassinated San Francisco city supervisor and first openly gay man 
elected to a US public office 
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INDIA’S NO, 1 JUICE AND 


NECTAR BRAND’ 


OFFERS YOU THE WIDEST RANGE 
OF HEALTHY JUICES & BEVERAGES. 


100% | Veggie | Coconut vaogle | Wélnezz 


Rich in Antioxidant Goodness of Fruits Hydrates Naturally Power of 5 Vegetables With Vitamin C 
and Phytonutrients and Vegetables with Goodness of and Antioxidants for 
Phytonutrients Multiple Health Benefits 


Use of the choicest fruits and vegetables, stringent quality checks and aseptic 
packaging ensure that every drop of our juices is filled with 100% real fruit goodness. 


100% Juice No Added No Added 
Content Sugar Preservatives 
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Leek | SAATCHI & SAATCHI 


and Nectars 
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BELIEVE aa 
accredited institution 
making it one of the 
| N S Fe M best universities to 
a study in. 


Our world-class facilities and 


extraordinary faculty prepare 
our students for a career 
that's filled with success and 
accolades. 


ACCREDITATION 
SRMIST is accredited by NAAC with the highest grade - ‘A. 


Accreditation for Programs at Kattankulathur Campus Siaxcc | = STARS 


RATED E 


Computing Engineering ndia's only 
Accreditation Accreditotion pulticis 


A BET Commission A BET Commission 


B.Tech Programs + Civil - Mech » EEE + ECE are accredited by Engineering agi pose tenr age alnaenh 
Accreditation Commission « 8.Tech IT Program by Computing Accreditation " iShipsreiaruh nhs 
Commission of ABET, USA | http:// www.abet.org 


Four programs of Kattankulthur campus — Computer Science and Engineering, 
Automobile Engineering, Electronics and instrumentation Engineering, and Software (ET... s 
Engineering are accredited by IET, UK Engineering and Tot 


crores of research funding from publications and 
governmental departments 203 patents filed 
like OST, OBT, ete. 


students at SRM group MoUs with 28 countries 
institutions from 53 countries 
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SRM Institute of Science and Technology oe Ez 
Kattankulathur, Kancheepuram District, Tamil Nadu - 603 203 j 
Tel: +91 44 2745 5510, 4743 7500 | Email: admissions.india@srmuniv.ac.in 
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